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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT SHAW REALLY TAUGHT 


OES it matter to the reading 

public whether a writer’s mes- 
sage be moral or immoral, con- 
structive or anarchic, loyal or trea- 
sonable to the principles upon which 
the fabric of society rests? Do 
those who make or unmake liter- 
ary reputations say with Oscar 
Wilde that there are neither good 
books nor bad books but only books 
well written or badly written? We 
have learned in recent years the 
phrase “neither moral nor immoral 
but amoral.” Is that ethical nihilism 
to be applied indis- 
criminately in the 
world of letters? It 
would seem so. A 
novelist, essayist, dramatist may 
outrage our sense of what is right 
and true and decent and “get away 
with it.” In fact a scrutiny of the 
lists of “best sellers” might lead one 
to believe that immoralism—or 
amoralism—is a sine qua non of 
literary success. 

Time was, not so long ago, when 
we Americans were considered a 
simple folk, innocent of European 
sophistication. We had what was 


Do Morals 
Matter? 


held to be a childish devotion to 
traditional morality, and to such odd 
anachronisms as patriotism and re- 
ligion. But we have latterly acquired 
such mental and moral nonchalance 
as the most blasé European might 
envy. Any writer of recognized 
ability may now attack our funda- 
mental principles, political, ethical, 
religious. We suffer gladly at his 
hands. One would have to be a psy- 
chiatrist to understand this curi- 
ously craven attitude of ours. Per- 
haps Freud had a name for it. I 
wonder if it could be a kind of maso- 
chistic snobbishness. Beyond that 
word I find none to describe the 
habit of accepting with bland ac- 
quiescence insults heaped upon us, 
upon our ancestors, our country, 
our religion, our God. Walter Scott’s 
lines, “the wretch ... 
shall forfeit fair re- 
nown, and, doubly 
dying, shall go down 

. . unwept, unhon- 
ored and unsung,” which we once 
thought eloquent and full of mean- 
ing are despised as_ school-boy 
rhetoric. We have learned to be 
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ashamed of love of country. Indeed 
the “One World”-ers tell us that 
patriotism is a vicious thing. As 
with love of country so of love of 
home and of God. The family, filial 
and paternal virtue, the Christian 
home, religion, the bible, saints, 
martyrs, Christ, God are decried 
and repudiated, and we make no 
protest. 


HAVE particularly in mind—as 

the reader of recent periodical 
literature must have seen before we 
got this far—George Bernard Shaw. 
On the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday he was hailed with such 
adulation as has been given to no 
man of letters since Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare? I can hear him pro- 
testing, why lug in Shakespeare? 
I resent the indignity of being com- 
pared with Shakespeare. His plays 
(now I quote Shaw’s very words) 
“are full of moral platitudes, jingo 
claptrap, tavern pleasantries, bom- 
bast and drivel, and stolen scraps of 
philosophy.” Why speak of Shake- 
speare when a greater than Shake- 
speare is here? So the editors of 
newspapers and literary magazines 
disregarded Ben Johnson’s warn- 
ing, “this side idolatry,” and said 
to their writers,—at least so it would 
seem—“Go to it! Cut loose! The 
sky’s the limit” 

And how these writers, given 
carte blanche, did respond! Read- 
ing them, one would think Shaw a 
miraculous synthesis of Voltaire, 
Moliére, Aristophanes, Socrates. 
“But,” says Vincent Sheean, review- 
ing the book of tributes G.B.S. 90, 
“none of these comparisons does 
more than illuminate an aspect of 
Shaw, for all those were great and 
unique artists as he is, and analogy 
touches only an inconsiderable area 
of their genius.” Which means, if 
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I understand correctly, that com: 
parison of Shaw with any of the 
world’s great and unique writers 
cannot do justice to him any more 
than to them. 

John Masefield, in the prosiest 
verse he ever wrote, said, “Let min. 
isters of fine arts, centuries hence or. 
der him statues.” M. J. McManus yol- 
unteered the questionable informa. 
tion, “Ireland is proud that through 
all his days he has in- 
sisted on remaining 
an Irishman.” It de- 
pends upon what you . 
mean by Ireland; the Ireland that | 
know loathes and repudiates Shaw. 
And why give credit to Shaw for in- 
sisting on being what he couldn't 
help being? Laurence Housman 
commences a sentence with a truth 
but ends it with a flagrant contradic- 
tion. “I regard Shaw,” he says, “as 
the most devastating influence that 
has befallen my country from the 
90’s up to the present day.” There 
Housman might well have stopped, 
but he went on to say, “The devasta- 
tion has been almost entirely benefi- 
cent.” That’s something to rumi- 
nate upon—*“beneficent devasta- 
tion.” Dean Inge is so eager to praise 
Shaw that to do so he damns the 
Church: “His [Shaw’s] quarrel is 
more with the Church than with its 
founders,” he says. Obviously he 
has forgotten his Shaw. Shaw is not 
content to deride the Church. He 
blasphemes God, Christ; ridicules 
the Apostles and the martyrs. The 
Dean continues: “Church history is 
a melancholy record of obscuran- 
tism, fraud and cruelty.” Now we 
know what makes the gloomy dean 
gloomy. He has been tied up for 
life to an ecclesiastical Gestapo. 
Why didn’t he dispel his gloom by 
cutting loose from such a monstrous 
organization? 


Slopping 
Over 
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UT I have neither space nor pa- 
tience to go on with these hu- 
miliating evidences that men like to 
be kicked in the face by a “genius.” 
[present only one more sample. The 
Saturday Review of Literature went 
all out on July 27th with a seven 
column article on “Shaw as Social 
Critic,” by J. B. Priestley, a five col- 
umn interview with G.B.S., by Hay- 
den Church, a box paragraph by 
Eugene O’Neill, two pages of photo- 
graphs of Shaw at various ages and 
in various surroundings, the poem 
by John Masefield already men- 
tioned, a review of the volume G.B.S. 
90, by Harrison Smith and—by way 
of good measure—an editorial en- 
titled “Hail,” also by Mr. Smith. 

The adulation, not to say syco- 
phancy of the Shavians may be 
judged from this excerpt: “George 
Bernard Shaw is the prodigy. Here 
is the one inflexible genius of our 
time; the one unchangingly incor- 
ruptible man who 
for half a century 
has been writing our 
plays or our novels, 
or fighting for a bet- 
ter world; incorruptible, alone, be- 
cause others have been pushed from 
their paths by the partisanship en- 
gendered through the years of global 
wars and world revolution, or by the 
hundred temptztions and hot emo- 
tions that can move men who have 
the corrupting knowledge that they 
must die too soon.” 

That would seem to be enough, 
but Mr. Smith runs on about Shaw’s 
“flery platform speeches,” his “caus- 
tic wit,” “burlesque,” “broad hu- 
mor,” his “tirades against the stu- 
pidity and inhumanity of men,” his 
“tireless mental virility,” and his 
“passion for life,” in consequence 
of which says Mr. Smith, the great 
man “brought on himself hatred 
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and ridicule.” But he has come 
through; his “fame is inextinguish- 
able,” and he enjoys “the somewhat 
overawed admiration of two conti- 
nents.” Finally, says Mr. Smith, 
“everything that he [Shaw] has said 
that can be recalled, every letter and 
memorandum he has written, and 
everything that has been written 
about him will be worth its weight 
in literary gold.” 


OW the curious fact is that not 
one of these idolatrous eulogists 
of Shaw took the pains to refresh 
his own mind or that of his readers 
on what Shaw has been saying for 
the last sixty years. This neglect on 
their part is particularly regrettable 
because, as Mr. Smith says, “forty 
of Shaw’s books are out of print, 
so that you cannot turn to his 
work and rediscover the complete 
man.” 


N the circumstances I hope it may 

be considered a public service if 
I supply what Shaw’s overawed ad- 
mirers have omitted. But first, as 
a key to the method employed by 
Shaw, may I quote from something 
I wrote over twenty years ago? 

In a volume, entitled False Proph- 
ets (Macmillan, 1923), I said any 
fairly attentive reader of Shaw must 
quickly detect the fact that Shavian 
“originality” is in reality ready- 
made. He follows a formula. The 
formula is to ridicule what the hu- 
man race reverences, and to extol 
what the human race abominates. 
For example: Mankind has always 
held religion to be a blessing; Shaw 
says it is a curse. Poverty is gener- 
ally considered a misfortune but not 
necessarily a sin; Shaw protests that 


1A new edition of False Prophets will be 
brought out by the Paulist Press about the 
first, of the year. 
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poverty is a crime. Most men and 
women think that the love of a child 
for its mother is beautiful; Shaw 
calls it “horrible.” We believe mar- 
riage to be a sacrament and a safe- 
guard of morality. Shaw blatantly 
protests that “marriage is the most 
licentious of institutions.” Patriot- 
ism, when genuine, is admittedly 
noble; Shaw declares it disgraceful. 
Christians consider the martyrs to 
be the greatest heroes of the human 
race; even non-Christians, who 
think the martyrs died in vain are 
nevertheless wont to admire them 
because they died for principle and 
for conscience; Shaw thinks mar- 
tyrdom to be proof positive of asi- 
ninity. 


O much for the key to Shaw’s 
“originality.” Now for a few 
samples. “I am, always have been, 
and always shall be a revolutionary 
writer,” he says, speaking in his 
own name, and in the name of Tan- 
ner, in Man and Superman, he 
boasts, “I shatter creeds and demol- 
ish idols. ... Our laws make law im- 
possible. Our pros- 
perity is organized 
robbery. ‘Property is 
theft,’ said Proud- 
hon, and this is the only perfect 
truism that has been uttered on the 
subject. Our morality is impudent 
hypocrisy; our wisdom is adminis- 
tered by inexperienced dupes. Our 
power is wielded by cowards and 
weaklings. Our honor is false in all 
its parts. I am against the existing 
order.” 

Notice that the great man cannot 
be bothered with such minutiae as 
qualifying adjectives. He is a one 
hundred per cent iconoclast. James 
Huneker sums him up: “We are all 
wrong. Religious faith is modified 
ancestor worship. Social life is a 
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sham. All our glories, civic and 
military, poetic and practical, artis- 
tic and mechanical, have been a 
huge mistake.” Shaw didn’t like 
Huneker’s appreciation. Perhaps he 
thought it sinned by defect, for he 
himself goes on to say: “Beauty, 
purity, respectability, religion, mor- 
ality, art, patriotism, bravery, and 
the rest, are nothing but words 
which I, or any one else, can turn 
inside out like a glove.” He has 
forgotten nothing. He has damned 
everything. But that there may be 
full measure heaped up and flowing 
over, he continues: “Cowardice is 
universal. Patriot- 

ism, public opinion, Universal 
parental duty, dis- Condemnation 
cipline, morality are 

only fine names for intimidation; 
and cruelty, gluttony, and credulity 
keep cowardice in countenance. 
What is fashionable society? What 
does it pretend to be? An exquisite 
dance of nymphs. But what is it? A 
horrible procession of wretched 
girls, each in the claws of a cynical, 
cunning, avaricious, disillusioned, 
ignorantly experienced, foul-minded 
old woman whom she calls mother, 
whose duty it is to corrupt her mind 
and to sell her to the highest bid- 
der.” 

So much for our civilization in 
general. Now for religion. “I rail,” 
he says, “at the atheistic credulity of 
Voltaire. Even atheists reproach me 
with infidelity and anarchists with 
nihilism, because I cannot endure 
their moral tirades. . . . I loathe the 
mass of mean superstitions and mis- 
understood prophecies which is still 
rammed down the throat of the chil- 
dren of this country under the name 
of Christianity, as contemptuously 
as ever.” He calls Christianity “this 
religion of Salvation which has for 
its emblem a gibbet, for its chief sen- 
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sation a sanguinary execution after 
torture, and for its central mystery 
an insane vengeance bought off by a 
trumpery expiation.... There is 
among people who are really free to 
think for themselves, a great deal of 
hearty dislike of Jesus and of con- 
tempt for his failure to save himself 
and overcome his enemies by per- 
sonal bravery and cunning as Mo- 
hammed did... . There is a man who 
was sane until Peter hailed him as 
the Christ, and who then became a 
monomaniac. .. . If Jesus had been 
indicted in a modern court, he would 
have been examined by two doctors, 
found to be obsessed by a delusion, 
declared incapable of pleading and 
sent to an asylum.” 


ET’S drop these coarse and vul- 
gar rantings against the One 
who has been recognized by scholars 
and saints and moralists universal- 
ly as the “Most beautiful of the sons 
of men,” and adored as God by all 
orthodox Christians. Let’s come to 
Shaw’s notions of morality. In his 
view, the reasons that keep men and 
women from adultery are the same 
as those that keep them from eating 
peas with a knife. He explains that 
when his millennium 
comes, “The real su- 
perman will snap his 
superfingers at all 
man’s present trum- 
pery ideals of right, duty, honor.” 
Candida, for example, one of his 
characters, whose opinions Shaw 
sponsors, says that if she lost her 
love for her husband, she would 
give her virtue to Marchbanks, who 
loves her, as unhesitatingly as she 
would give her shawl to a freezing 
beggar. 
Shaw, like the late H. G. Wells, 
looks upon marriage as unnecessary. 
He says: “The subsidizing or profes- 
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sional employment of women to be 
mothers is a part of the newer code. 
If a woman can by careful selection 
of a father, and nourishment of her- 
self, produce a citizen with efficient 
senses, sound organs, and a good di- 
gestion, she should clearly be se- 
cured a sufficient reward for that 
natural service. Whether she be 
financed by herself, or by the father, 
or by a speculative capitalist, or by a 
new department of, say, the Royal 
Dublin Society . . . does not matter. 
Even a joint stock human stud farm 
(piously disguised as a reformed 
Foundling Hospital, or something of 
that sort) might well, under proper 
inspection and regulation, produce 
better results than our present re- 
liance on promiscuous marriage. 
But mating such couples must clear- 
ly not involve marrying them. . 
Marriage, whilst it is made an indis- 
pensable condition of mating, will 
delay the advent of the superman 
as effectually as Property . . . but the 
practical abrogation of Property 
and marriage as they now exist 
will occur without being much no- 
ticed.” 


AM not now concerned with com- 
menting upon this mental and 
moral nihilism. Nor shall I do more 
than advert in passing to the apol- 
ogy of Shaw’s less intelligent cham- 
pions who say, “But of course he 
doesn’t mean it.” 
Dozens of times he 
has scouted that stu- 
pid misconception of 
his life’s work. He is 
not spoofing. He is in deadly ear- 
nest. He condemns as dolts and 
asses those who think him a mere 
jester. But the point I would like 
to make is that those eulogists of 
Shaw are antagonists of our civiliza- 
tion and our religion. If they believe 
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that Shaw has all these years been, 
as Harrison Smith says, “fighting 
for a better world,” their notion of a 
better world must be that of Hitler 
or Stalin. Relying on the ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the public to 
what Shaw has been saying, they are 
guilty of the most grievous sin a 
writer or speaker can commit—dis- 
dain for those who trust him and 
follow his lead. Shavian enthusiasts 
enthuse without telling us what they 
are enthusing about. They are 
worse than Shaw. To give the devil 
his due he has fought in the open. 
They are conspirators against Chris- 
tian civilization. 

There remains one more possible 
explanation of this recent upsurge 
of praise for Shaw. It may be that 
deep in the mind—perhaps the un- 
conscious mind—of the readers of 
those panegyrics is a desire to see re- 
ligion and morals obliterated. Not 
bold enough themselves to revile the 
human race or to blaspheme Christ 
and God, such people are glad to 
have someone else to do it, and they 
welcome the notion that the some- 
one else is a man of incomparable 
genius. 

I prefer to think, however, that in 
general, those who read Shaw, or 
those who read about Shaw are of 
that brainless set, camp followers 
of the intelligentsia, who, as I have 
indicated in commencing this com- 
ment, don’t care what a man says, be 
it moral or immoral, 
true or false, human, 
divine or devilish so 
long as he says it 
brilliantly. They would despise a 
dull devil, but a smart devil they 
idolize. But the smartest of devils, 
once named Lucifer, now is called 
Satan. We have come to a sorry 
pass if devil-worship is now prac- 
ticed in our land. 


Style 
Is All? 
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AMERICAN G. B. S.? 


a of our land, we have 

in the United States a writer, 
H. L. Mencken, whom some take to 
be a rival and an equal of George 
Bernard Shaw. Let us concede that 
he is, if not a replica, a rather dim 
carbon copy of G.B.S. Even if we 
were to put him on a par with Shaw 
he would probably resent it, as Shaw 
resents being put on a par with 
Shakespeare. As iconoclast, atheist, 
and literary ruffian, Mencken thinks 
himself an original. 

It would seem, however, that he 
was not reluctant to share some of 
the kudos recently given to Shaw. 
He gave an interview to the weekly 
magazine Life at just about the time 
the Shavians were filling the press 
with encomiums of their “illustri- 
ous nonagenarian.” So he managed 
to horn in on the celebration, per- 
haps for the sake of the cash as well 
as the kudos. 

Like Shaw, Mencken can wield 
either the bludgeon or the rapier, 
but he seems generally to prefer the 
blunter weapon. “The world,” he 
says, “is a shambles, the country is 
awreck. We have got into this mess 
simply because we are damned 
idiots.” By “we” he doubtless 
means in the first place we Amer- 
icans, but also we English, we 
French, we Germans, we Russians, 
we everybody. Shaw curses the hu- 
man race in globo as “inexperienced 
dupes, cowards, weaklings” ; Menck- 
en calls us “damned idiots.” You 
pays your money and you takes 
your choice. 

However, it seems that the idiots, 
even the American idiots, have some 
great achievements to their credit, 
and Christian idiots (the lowest and 
basest kind) have not striven for 
1,900 years without producing some- 
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thing worthwhile. “The atomic 
bomb,” says Mencken, “is the great- 
est of all American inventions, and 
one of the imperishable glories of 
Christianity.” ‘That double declara- 
tion was of course writ and spoke 
sarcastic, but what are we to make 
of the declaration that follows: “I 
am proud to note that a large num- 
ber of the victims of the atomic bomb 
were women and children, fried or 
roasted slowly to death.” Is that 
also meant to be funny, or if not 
funny, witty? I for one fail to see 
either the fun or the wit, doubtless 
because I am one of the “damned 
idiots.” Idiot and 
mossback. Even in 
these reckless days 
when to be conven- 
tional is to be antiquated, I hold to 
the obsolete notion that there is a 
sense of the fitness of things. Some 
subjects simply do not lend them- 
selves to irony and sarcasm, the 
cruelest forms of wit. But Mencken 
and Shaw have made a good living 
by flouting the elementary decencies. 

Mencken, still striving hard to be 
outrageous, finds a new argument 
for interventionism. “I was never 
an isolationist,” he says, “I believe 
in the game of grab; I want to see 
the United States get her share of 
the loot and the slaves.” 


Where’s 
the Fun? 


ENCKEN has an almost patho- 
logical preoccupation with re- 


ligion. He cannot leave it alone. 
He might very well say “Religion is 
the bunk” and let it go at that. But 
no, he must revert to it incessantly 
like a lunatic with a fixed idea. If 
I were an atheist—not a half con- 
vinced atheist, but as true a believer 
in no God as I am in God—I think 
I would not waste time and talent 
writing a Treatise on the Gods, as 
Mencken did. I would say, “There 
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is no God, and that’s that.” But God 
is the Banquo’s ghost of atheists. 

As of God, so of religion. The 
irreligious cannot leave religion 
alone. It fascinates them, haunts 
them, bedevils them. It leaves them 
no peace. “Out 
damned spot,” they 
cry hysterically, 
like the too much 
protesting lady, but the more they 
try to rub it out the more they rub 
it in. 

If, as they insist, believers are 
babes who play with religion as little 
boys play with marbles and little 
girls with dolls, why are they so set 
upon robbing us of an infantile de- 
light. Isn’t there a popular. feel- 
ing that one must not snatch candy 
from a child? Atheists have their 
own superstitions. Why not let us 
have ours? They believe in magic; 
why not let us refuse to believe in 
their magic? They say that the world 
just happened without an adequate 
Cause. They believe that something 
—in fact everything—comes from 
nothing and that life comes out of a 
stone. That’s their superstition. 
Ours is that it takes a World Maker 
to make a world, and a Life Giver to 
give life. Since they believe non- 
sense, why not leave us undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of our less non- 
sensical nonsense? 

There must be some psychological 
or psychiatric explanation—as I 
have said in the case of Shaw—for 
this curious phenomenon of the 
atheist fascinated by God, the un- 
believer bedeviled by belief. Per- 
haps our seminary professors of a 
generation ago were too conserva- 
tive. They gave us Aquinas on psy- 
chology and even William James, 
but they didn’t insist on our looking 
into Freud. Now, when it is too 
late, I lament that I didn’t at least 
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learn the Freudian vocabulary. It 
would come in handy in such psy- 
chopathological puzzles as the in- 
ability of the irreligious to leave re- 
ligion alone. I wish I knew at least 
the scientific name for it. 


E have seen above that Bernard 
Shaw “rails at the atheistic 
credulity of Voltaire.” But why rail? 
Why bother? Voltaire believed in 
God. So what? Who is Shaw that he 
should say nay to Voltaire. Besides, 
Voltaire is dead, and consequently, 
according to Shaw’s theology, Vol- 
taire is extinct. Dante, in his day 
did some railing at dead people. But 
he believed those dead to be alive. 
Perhaps he believed that his railings 
could reach them and add to the 
anguish of their Inferno. That was- 
n’t very nice of him, but it is under- 
standable. But Shaw rails at some- 
one who simply non est. It’s like 
talking to a man who isn’t here. Or 
there. Or anywhere. That’s bad. 
They lock people up for that. 


ACK to Mencken. His chief an- 
tipathy in the field of religion 

is Protestanism and Protestant min- 
isters. Especially Methodists. To 
my knowledge he has been jawing 
at them for forty years. It’s bad 
manners. Not that bad manners 
mean anything to Mencken. In his 
book of etiquette bad manners are 
de rigueur. But be- 





Those sides being impolite, 
D this everlasting jaw- 
Protestants! ing is futile. Protes- 


tant ministers don’t 
improve under Mencken’s castiga- 
tion. If he has at heart the good 
of their souls, he is going the wrong 
way about it. He should put on a 
new record. If he doesn’t care a hoot 
about their salvation or damnation, 
but wants to rid the world of them, 
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again he is on the wrong tack. The 
best way to get rid of anything ob- 
noxious is to ignore it. Just before 
sitting down to write these lines | 
happened to read the complaint of 
George Seldes, who says the newspa- 
pers are engaged in a conspiracy of 
silence against him. Why doesn’t Mr. 
Mencken give Protestants the silent 
treatment? 

That brings us back to the bigger 
problem: why don’t atheists leave 
religion alone? I have confessed 
that I don’t know. But I can guess. 
Religion is natural to man, and isn’t 
there a line in Latin, Naturam ez- 
pelles furca, tamen usque recurret: 
“You may drive nature out with a 
pitchfork, but it will come back 
again.” But Mencken knows all this. 
Unlike the rest of mankind he is not 
a “damned idiot.” But he also 
knows what side of his bread is 
buttered. Have we stumbled upon 
the solution? Bread and butter? 
Kudos and cash? 


WOULD not convey the impres- 

sion that Mencken loves Catholi- 
cism because he hates Protestant- 
ism. But it seems he hates us less. 
“The Protestant churches,” he says, 
“are in an advanced stage of decom- 
position,” but “the Catholic outfit 
is in a much better case if only be- 
cause it is run by smarter fellows.” 
Pardoning Mr. Mencken’s ignorance 
of the correct term 


—it is Catholic “The 
Church not Catholic Catholic 
outfit—I suppose we Outfit” 


are expected to take 

a bow as smart fellows. But I con- 
fess I don’t fall for the compliment. 
If a man calls me, or thinks me to be, 
a damned idiot because I believe in 
God, I refuse to be flattered if he 
admits that I am smarter than some 
other damned idiots. Mr. Bullitt, in 
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The Great Globe Itself, complains 
of President Roosevelt’s futile — 
and I would add disastrous—at- 
tempts to “appease the unappeas- 
able.” Them’s my sentiments. Ap- 
peasement carried to the extent of 
pretending not to hear insults di- 
rected at me and at my religion is to 
me not only foolish but sinful. A 
Catholic priest doesn’t curl up and 
purr when an atheist calls him a 
“smart fellow.” 

Whether or not Catholic clergy- 
men are smarter than Protestant 
clergymen, one thing is certain; 
they are smarter than Mr. Mencken. 
What he believes we are too smart 
to believe. He believes that a 
Church, built upon a lie and main- 
tained by fraud (the lie being that 
there is a God, and the fraud being 
the preaching of the lie), can survive 
indefinitely. Not only survive but 
grow stronger in old age, more vital 


the oftener it is killed, capable of at- 
tracting smart men in spite of its 
having been, as Chesterton says 
“disproved an unconscionable num- 


ber of times.” In a word, Mr. 
Mencken believes the Catholic 
Church can violate every rule of na- 
ture, contradict every norm of rea- 
son, and get away with it, simply 
because priests are “smart fellows.” 

If he himself were as smart as he 
thinks he is, he would not believe 
anything so manifestly preposter- 
ous. Smart men cannot forever 
breathe life into a lie and a fraud. 
There were smart men in Rome. 
Augustus and Diocletian were 
smart. In between Augustus and 
Diocletian there were others almost 
if not quite as smart, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius. But the 
Empire had in it the seeds of death 
and it died. Metternich was a pretty 
clever guy, but he coudn’t keep Aus- 
tria alive. Richelieu and Mazarin 
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were smart but France — their 
France—perished. Winston Church- 
ill is thought by some to be a smart 
man. Even if he isn’t, England had 
many smart men before him. And 
now look at Britain! Franklin D. 
Roosevelt considered 

himself the smartest 

of the smart, and 

proved it by persuad- 

ing millions of his 

countrymen and hundreds of mil- 
lions of others to take him at his own 
valuation. Yet Mr. Mencken says 
“the country is a wreck.” 

But that bewildering old Catholic 
Church, which by all the laws of 
nature should have gone the way of 
Rome, France, Austria and the Brit- 
ish Empire, continues not only to 
exist but to be the livest and most 
important institution on earth. Talk 
about Russia being an enigma. Rus- 
sia is an open book. The enigma is 
the Catholic Church. 

I am not saying that Mencken has 
seen the riddle and solved it to his 
own satisfaction by the “smart 
men” theory. I don’t think he is 
smart enough to have seen the prob- 
lem. As for solving it, how could 
he solve it without bringing in God? 
And how can you bring in God if 
there is no God? It doesn’t take a 
very smart man to see all this. We 
Catholic priests are not so very 
smart, but we see it. The trouble 
with atheists is that 
they get rid of God 
and then expect to 
explain things. It 
cannot be done. If you get rid of 
God, the universe with all in it is a 
riddle. To attempt to explain the 
Catholic Church or even to try to ex- 
plain how the Catholic outfit is in a 
much better case than some other 
outfit, by calling Catholic priests 
smart fellows, is not smart. 


Losing 
the Key 





IN A DESERTED HOUSE 


By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


HE silence of a wood breathes tender healing: 
Its heights and deeps possess 
A mystic grace of sanctuary, sealing 
The heart with quietness. 


But when a house whose every beam and rafter 
Trembled with shout and song 

Echoes no more the sounds of grief and laughter: 
When lonely walls belong 


To vagrant storm winds, to the desecration 
Of snow and ice and rain, 

There silence is a dearth, a desolation, 
Empty of all save pain. 


Soundlessly, slowly, the grim dust is sifted 

Upon forgotten hours 

That are more lost than fallen leaves, than drifted 
Petals of withered flowers. 


Silence should bear no housing, no confining: 

Its only roof should be 

Wide boughs outspread, the stillness soft enshrining; 
Its walls, infinity. 


Cowen emwaee eS 





THE CHAPLAIN HAS A GRIPE 
By Rosert J. Hearn, C.SS.R. 


— Chaplain is, by the very na- 
ture of his work, the faithful re- 
pository of innumerable gripes. The 
official towel is forever damp with 
the tears of the complaining; the 
walls of his wailing room unending- 
ly give back the sighs and sobs of 
the sorrowing. This crescendo of 
moans and plaints rose ever higher 
immediately following upon the 
Pearl Harbor attack, as the pros- 
pects of foreign duty grew more im- 
minent. A fair percentage of these 
gripes were bona fide, but many of 
them were manufactured to meet the 
threatened contingency of separa- 
tion from interests here at home and 
of being plunged into an unknown 
and perilous future. For a soldier 
with a legitimate case, the Chaplain 
would go through hell and high 
water, but the moans and tears of 
the “goldbrickers” and weak sisters 
gave him a long green pain. This 
Padre was happy beyond words 
when his request for combat duty 
was finally honored and he could 
bid a long farewell to heart-rending 
pleas for transfer to non-combat 
units because of flat feet, pains in 
the back, sinus trouble, growing 
pains, or because of a long attach- 
ment to Brooklyn Bridge and an in- 
nate yearning to guard it against 
sabotage. 

In September of 1942 I left the 
States for a three-year stretch of 
service with the infantry in New 
Guinea and the Philippines. Over- 
seas, there was little time and small 
inclination to “goldbrick.” There 
was a dirty, dangerous job to do, 
and almost all were men enough not 


to shirk that job and so throw the 
burden of it upon others. Now that 
the war is allegedly over, I’m back 
at the old stand doing business and 
again the plaints and sighs reach to 
high heaven and the official weep- 
er’s towel hangs dripping on the 
wall of my sanctum. Whether it 
be that the ever recurring flow of 
tears has set up a chain reaction to 
let loose the fountains of my own, 
or that there comes a time in the 
life of every Chaplain when he must 
needs weep his heart out, or that my 
tour of duty in the Southwest Pa- 
cific and the Philippines with its 
concomitants of tension, hardship, 
carnage and suffering has turned me 
into something of a cynic and made 
me hypercritical; be it from what- 
soever cause, I who have so often 
turned a patient and long-suffering 
ear to the gripes of others, now find 
myself with some of my own, and 
although their airing may work no 
ulterior good, still a burden shall 
thereby be lifted from my soul and 
that is a “consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” even by a Chaplain. 


Now to turn down a lane of seri- 
ous thought. While overseas, I took 
part in three campaigns; one with 
the famous “Bushmaster” combat 
regiment out of Panama, that re- 
ceived its baptism of fire in New 
Britain and saw as much hard, dirty 
fighting as any outfit in the South- 
west Pacific. In May of 1944 I 
transferred from the 158th Regi- 
ment to the Ist Infantry Regiment 
of the 6th Division and was with 
that unit as it fought its way along 
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the hot, jungled coast of New Guinea 
from Maffin Bay to Sansapor and 
then battled for eight nightmarish 
months in the Jap infested hills of 
Luzon, Bataan and East Manila. In 
the course of these campaigns I was 
twice wounded and had the rather 
unique distinction of spending an 
entire night standing up in a closet 
in a room full of Japs who for some 
inexplicable reason failed to open 
the door and look in. 

Like all combat Chaplains I lived 
in the lines with the men who did 
the fighting, saying Mass with the 
first light of day on a fallen tree 
trunk or on cases of C rations and 
then going along the lines, gather- 
ing groups out of their slit trenches 
to hear their confessions as they 
knelt down in the mud of the New 
Guinea jungle and giving them Com- 
munion before the assault on the 
Jap positions. Many of those boys 
to whom I gave Communion a half 
hour or an hour before, I would 
sometimes help to carry in dead. 
This common sharing of hardships 
and perils with the men in the lines, 
won for the Chaplains enduring 
esteem and lasting influence and 
give them every right now, to stand 
up and speak their pieces in this 
post-war world, with apologies to no 
one, least of all to those who in their 
judgment are enemies of the best 
interests of the returned veterans, 
who themselves sacrificed, and who 
saw their buddies agonize and die, 
that the freedoms and liberties 
which we as Americans love and 
hold sacred may forever live. 

More than likely there will be 
some self-styled liberals who “sweat- 
ed out” the war on the home front, 
who will cry out “fascist reaction- 
ary” to what I have to say, and 
drag out the old moth-eaten shib- 
boleth of “meddling and political 


clergy.” To them I would say ip 
unqueenly but epigrammatic Eng. 
lish — “Horsefeathers”! The re. 
turned Chaplains have no intention 
in these confused and stressfyl 
times of simply tossing their uni- 
forms into a corner upon 
leave of Army life and erasing for. 
ever from their minds the memo- 
ries of the field of carnage and 
forgetting the far-reaching impli- 
cations of their experiences. The 
strong bond of whole-hearted inter- 
est in their boys, forged by the mu- 
tual sharing of pain and peril and 
the ever-present fear of death, pre- 
cludes the possibility that the inter- 
est of any Chaplain will not follow 
his men into the post-war world, 
and his efforts will be bent and his 
influence wielded to the end that 
the things for which so many sac- 
rificed so much in the war, will not 
be lost in the peace. 

The Chaplain’s Corps, which wrote 
a glorious page of achievement in 
its own right defers to no one in 
genuine love of country, and in love 
of those ideals and principles which 
more than all things else have made 
America great, and the Chaplains 
will not stand aside now and let go 
unchallenged any threat to our 
American way of life by any group 
or groups who put their American- 
ism second to some foreign loyalty 
or to the advancement of any cause 
inimical to the common good. I 
have been back in this country for 
eight months now, and it sickens 
me to see the advance of selfish, dis- 
loyal, downright un-American in- 
terests whose program and whose 
purposes are a direct negation of all 
the ideals that so many fought for 
and died to preserve. I saw so many 
die over there in the Southwest 
Pacific and the Philippines; their 
life’s blood stained my hands and 
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ran through my fingers as I knelt 
beside them and held their heads 
and prayed with them as they died, 
and I shudder to think now, that 
their young, generous lives may 
have been given in vain, and that 
their dreams of a better world for 
those they loved, may fall to dust 
and never see fulfillment. 

I dare say, that had those men in 
positions of trust in our government 
who aligned themselves with that 
minority of un-Americans so vocif- 
erous today in the cause of Com- 
munism, had they been there I say, 
on the field of battle to see how self- 
lessly our young men made the 
supreme sacrifice for the America 
they knew and loved, they would be 
far less enthusiastic to advance the 
cause of that nefarious cult within 
our land, whose continued advance 
can ensure but death to our cher- 
ished heritage of freedom and anni- 
hilation to those ideals that alone 
can keep America great and pre- 
serve her as the last Champion of 
the hopes of freedom for all men 
everywhere. The men who fought 
the war can have nothing but con- 
tempt for the Red apologists in our 
midst, who slavishly follow the party 
line of a system that is spawned of 
manufactured unrest and functions 
only by aggression, subterfuge, 
secret police, the suppression of the 
inalienable rights of man, the out- 
lawing of communal and interna- 
tional morality, the fostering of 
class hatreds and a cult of atheistic 
godlessness. 

We have no quarrel with the Rus- 
sian people in their choice of gov- 
ernment. If they want Communism, 
let them exercise their allegedly 
democratic liberty of voting for one 
party and shouting “hurrah for 
Joe.” What we do most emphati- 
cally protest, however, and what 
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creates in the American mind pro- 
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found suspicions and mistrust, is the 
tyrannous impression of the Soviet 
system upon those peoples who have 
no stomach for it and who, contrary 
to the pledges of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, now find themselves crushed 
under a form of totalitarianism 
every bit as vicious and as destruc- 
tive of human rights as Hitler’s ever 
was. As we look out from our be- 
loved America, we see the long shad- 
ow of the Kremlin falling across 
enormous territories and where it 
falls the “iron curtain” drops and 
the freedoms and liberties of whole 
peoples go into eclipse. It is diffi- 
cult to see why some of our alleged 
leaders in government are such con- 
stant Apostles of Red appeasement. 
Can they show what point of differ- 
ence exists between appeasement of 
Hitler and appeasement of Stalin? 
Men of honest mind find the differ- 
ence hard to ascertain. 
Communism and Nazism are 
identical in pattern. They can live 
only by aggression; they are predi- 
cated upon mass slavery and abject 
regimentation; one cries “lebens- 
raum” and the other, “security” and 
in their name perpetrate incredible 
injustices on small peoples. These 
two diabolical systems have been 
the two international bullies of our 
era, and to them both, appeasement 
has been one with weakness. Thank 
God that many of our leaders have 
the good sense to recognize the fact 
that further appeasement of the 
Kremlin will but destroy the hopes 
of men for lasting peace. The 
naiveté of the apologists for Red 
Fascism at times borders on the 
farcical. It is the Soviet that is 
always right and everyone else in 
the wrong; it is America who by her 
over-friendliness with England is 
responsible for the vast suspicions 
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and mistrust that troubles the minds 
oi the Soviet leaders; it is we who 
fos\er ill will, by the malicious and 
sinister withholding of the secrets 
of aiomic energy from the poor 
little Soviet scientists who are so in- 
tent upon manufacturing a better 
brand of wheaties and baby car- 
riages that they have no time to ex- 
plore the potentialities of the big, 
bad bomb; they would have us be- 
lieve that the goodly number of Ger- 
man scientists, living comfortably 
under the kindly eye of the Krem- 
lin are wholly occupied on processes 
that will eventually evolve a better 
brand of sauerkraut. Never once 
do the apologists of Red appease- 
ment point the finger of blame at the 
greatly “misunderstood” Russian 
leaders. They blithely ignore the 
tremendous and world-shaking fact 
that Red tyranny holds enslaved 
countless millions, who fought as 
desperately and passionately as our- 
selves, to destroy the bloody despot- 
ism of Hitler and who now find 
themselves enslaved again under a 
tyranny just as terrible. 

It is heartening to see so many 
leaders of thought in our country 
and many in positions of trust in 
our government, rallying now un- 
der the banner of non-appeasement 
of the Russian colossus and recog- 
nizing in its policy of obstruction- 
ism the only momentous and terri- 
fying obstacle to world peace. Civi- 
lization owes an incalculable debt to 
England who stood up alone when 
the world was falling to ruins 
around her and with little more 
than the shining armor of incredi- 
ble courage and the flaming sword 
of the spirit, held a monstrous ene- 
my at bay until the forces of free- 
dom could gather strength to de- 
stroy the greatest evil this world has 
ever seen, and it was England again, 
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still nursing the frightful wounds 
of the recent conflict, that dared be 
the first nation to throw down the 
gantlet to Russian aggression and 
cry out to the startled leaders of the 
Soviet, “no more appeasement.” 
Britain and the U. S. A. are work- 
ing mightily for peace, but not for a 
peace at any price, and not pur- 
chased at the cost of principle. 

I often wonder just what our so- 
called liberals hope to get out of 
their doctrine of Russian appease- 
ment and the fostering here in 
America of her aims and purposes 
which have rolled the stone to the 
tomb of all the hopes of freedom 
for the peoples under the banner 
of the hammer and the sickle. The 
red star has not been for them an 
omen of peace and better days, but 
a symbol of slavery, unrest and de- 
spair. What America has within 
her own soul to contribute toward 
the making of a better world, no 
other nation by a godless formula of 
rank materialism and the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” can ever 
supply. 

My gripe is, that the Veterans 
who have returned from the abnor- 
mal, insane life of war, seem 
strangely apathetic to the threat of 
the vast shadow that moves across 
Europe and Asia and may one day 
bring eclipse to the institutions of 
freedom in America, unless they 
awake to the danger before it is too 
late. It is my hope that the Vet- 
erans of both wars, who have made 
such a glorious contribution by their 
sacrifices, toward the abolition of 
tyranny and the uplift of oppressed 
peoples, will bring the vast poten- 
tial of their influence to bear upon 
the leaders of our government and 
the shapers of our foreign policies, 
demanding that they swerve not one 
iota from a policy of firmness in 
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maintaining the postulates of the 
Atlantic Charter toward whose ful- 
fillment we are pledged. Let the 
American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and all truly Ameri- 
can organizations work together to 
keep faith with our dead, whose 
hopes for true freedom for all men 
must not have perished with them. 
The Veterans have priority of right 
to stand up and speak their minds 
on the issues that touch the best in- 
terests of America. Let them be 
aware of that right. Let them 
nominate from among their own 
ranks, men of proven integrity, high 
ideals, and unquestioned loyalty to 
the American way of life, to run for 
the highest offices in our govern- 
ment. These men know what lib- 
erty is worth and at what a price 
freedom has been preserved. 

My second gripe is, that the men 
who fought for the cause of a bet- 
ter America, are not finding that 
fuller and better life that they ex- 
pected, and that those who sacri- 
ficed the most in that cause are hav- 
ing the least to say in the redemp- 
tion of pledges. How often the men 
overseas listened to the bleatings of 
the air-wave patriots and of the big 
men sitting behind small flags on 
commodious desks, that when the 
war ended and the days of sacrifice 
were over, all America would unite 
to turn its vast power of production 
from war to peaceful ends, and in 
no time at all, the creature com- 
forts men sacrificed during the 
struggle would be at their finger 
tips. Ironically, the confusion and 
chaos of peace have never been 
equaled during the war’s blackest 
days. There are strikes without 
end, whose persistency is adding up 


to virtual revolt and threaten the 
overthrow of our democratic insti- 
tutions. My gripe is, that those on 
both sides, responsible for the eco- 
nomic chaos we see about us, never 
felt the hardships of war. They 
were entrenched in their positions 
of power and affluence while our 
young men bled and died. Perhaps 
on a Memorial Day they would 
piously place their hats upon their 
breasts and keep a minute’s silence 
as their contribution in honoring 
America’s dead. If they could have 
been up at the fighting fronts to see 
what really went on there, and 
where men had to work together or 
die, they would be better able now 
to iron out differences in the cause 
of a better and happier and peaceful 
America. 

The majority upon whose shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility of eco- 
nomic life or death for our country, 
are high-principled men who love 
this land of ours and want to work 
generously in its best interests, but 
are hampered so often by the perver- 
sity of a few who put America’s in- 
terests in the background and bring 
suffering and unrest over the length 
and breadth of the land. Why can- 
not the rank and file of good Ameri- 
cans, headed by the Veterans’ organ- 
izations use their influence to drive 
these selfish, unprincipled individ- 
uals from the positions of power in 
the ranks of Labor and Capital and 
sit down as brother Americans, lay 
their cards honestly on the table 
and act justly and fairly with one 
purpose in mind—the good of the 
greatest number, and the restora- 
tion to America of those better days 
for which so many sacrificed and 
died. 












OON after Maurice Baring’s 
death, the Editor kindly asked 
me for some paragraphs about him, 
and these in fact I wrote. Alas, 
somewhere in transit the MS got 
lost; and now my newspaper clip- 
pings are destroyed, Baring’s books 
that I had collected are scattered 
again, and my memory for details 
is not good! But I am consoled to 
know that others have written about 
him, and possibly my brief notes 
may be allowed to supplement 
theirs. For after all, each man has 
his own angle of vision and, since 
what I thought of him as a writer 
is inextricably interwoven with what 
I felt for him as a friend, I need not 
fear, perhaps, that I shall say only 
what others do. 

I first met Maurice Baring at Ox- 
ford during dinner and began by 
feeling shy of him—he was almost 
too charming, gay and brilliantly 
eccentric in his comments. But very 
soon after that he sent me the proofs 
of a forthcoming novel, Passing By. 
I was fascinated by his method. The 
central figure was a very sensitive 
Irish-Canadian woman, and you 
were asked to obtain a true vision 
of her soul through two distorted 
lenses. I mean, you had the diary 
of a rather sober-sided but musical 
young civil servant (in I forget what 
Ministry), and letters written by a 
pleasant but quite frivolous-seeming 
young attaché, to a woman friend 
who advised him about furniture 
and retailed the social gossip he was 
so anxious to hear. As always, the 
“world” of this novel was a very 
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crowded one, and the reactions of 
almost everyone who was mentioned 
threw some light on the spiritual 
drama developing; but it was almost 
always from an angle, or through a 
distorting medium, that you must 
reach the truth. (Rather as though 
you were to ask Barnabas and Mark 
and St. Peter what they really 
thought of St. Paul.) But the proofs 
were sent because the Catholic doc- 
trine of marriage and the Faith gen- 
erally played a subordinate, then a 
decisive, part in the novel, and 
Maurice wanted to be absolutely ac- 
curate about the doctrine. But the 
human element came in_ too. 
“What,” he asked, “could the priest 
say? And what would that priest 
have said? And how would he have 
put it fo so and so?” One had to 
imagine oneself into that priest’s 
skull and look at his world through 
his eyes, and then say what one 
thought, with which Maurice might 
disagree psychologically (not doc- 
trinally) or accept it in toto. 

An extreme example of this 
method was to be found in Over- 
looked, where a tragedy took place 
in some Spa, if I remember right, 
and the only way of arriving at a 
solution was to put together what 
various people told to a blind man, 
who “saw” more than anyone else 
did. 

Maurice Baring had himself al- 
ways been able to watch interesting 
persons and environments. His fam- 
ily history on both sides had been 
one of politics or perhaps rather 
diplomacy, and of artistic refine- 
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ment, with plenty of money to 
enable him to make the most of 
this. (Personally, Baring sometimes 
seemed to have any amount of 
money, and at others, none at all. 
He never could do arithmetic, and I 
shudder to reflect what his accounts 
would have been like, assuming that 
he ever tried to keep any.) He was 
radiantly happy at his preparatory 
school and then, especially, at Eton: 
his books are full of reminiscences 
of these. With the minimum of 
words he could paint a whole pic- 
ture; and even when one thought he 
was wasting pages over trivialities, 
one soon enough realized that each 
tiny touch had added something nec- 
essary. He was to become a diplo- 
mat and went to learn languages in 
Germany and France, and knew 
Copenhagen, Rome, but supremely, 
Russia. After his first visits there, 


he was war correspondent in Man- 


churia (1904) and then Special Cor- 
respondent in Russia and at Con- 
stantinople. The results of all this 
were various books on Russian 
literature, and also others more di- 
rectly on Russia (e.g., What I Saw 
in Russia: The Mainsprings of Rus- 
sia) and of course in a more “digest- 
ed” form in his Puppet Show of 
Memory, which is as nearly an auto- 
biography as a man can write in 
middle-age. And anyhow, the great 
crisis of his life had by then oc- 
curred—he was received into the 
Church in 1904, when he was thirty- 
five years old: it was the one action 
of his life, he wrote, that he was 
quite certain he had never regretted. 

When the 1914 war broke out, he 
became Staff Captain in the R. F. C., 
and in 1918, Major in the R. A. F. 
and was then granted an honorary 
commission as Wing Commander 
R. A. F. in the reserve force, 1925. 
I knew how much he valued all con- 
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nection with navy, army and air 
force alike; but had never guessed 
the extraordinary impression he 
made on all who encountered him, 
till Lord Trenchard wrote his posi- 
tively lyrical tribute in The Times. 
He insisted that no one man had 
done so much to diffuse exactly the 
right spirit among young and old: 
he knew when to encourage and 
when to tranquillize; infinitely 
highly-strung himself, he could sym- 
pathize with and control frayed 
nerves in anyone else: he was re- 
spected, and he was loved. I regret 
I cannot quote the exact words. And 
meantime, he had resumed his 
writing. 

Baring always contradicted me 
when I suggested that he had left 
the diplomatic career because he had 
seen too much of the seamy side of 
it and the insincerity of politics and 
the often cruel and always artificial 
aspects of “society.” No, he said, he 
did it purely for love of literature. 
I still think I was partly right: there 
is a certain bitterness in his de- 
scriptions of diplomatic life even 
apart from its intrigues: and spir- 
itual currents were all the while 
carrying his mind toward the Faith; 
I don’t believe he could have found 
satisfaction in courts and embassies. 
This did not mean that he failed to 
make the most of the fact that every 
door was open to him. He endured 
extreme hardship in Russia, China 
and afterwards, but he was very 
gregarious, loved to mix with all 
sorts of people, and had a marvel- 
ous power of feeling persons dead 
long centuries ago to be as alive as 
his contemporaries. His Dead Let- 
ters and Diminutive Dramas, for 
example, are as “alive” as possible, 
and I doubt if he makes his char- 
acters do or say or even feel any- 
thing that they could not (or very 
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seldom—as when he allows the baby 
Nero to have a tea-party); yet there 
is no sense of pedantic erudition, 
and he uses hardly one turn of 
phrase that is not modern. 
Unnecessary to dwell on many 
other books and enough to mention, 
perhaps, In My End Is My Begin- 
ning, where characteristically you 
are asked to form your opinion of 
Mary Stuart through accounts of her 
given by four different women; 
Daphne Adeane, where the whole 
movement of the story is controlled 
by the “spirit” of a woman already 
dead, and Cat’s Cradle. The last is 
the story of an English girl mar- 
ried, after various vicissitudes, to 
an Italian prince. Opinions differ 
almost absolutely about her. Was 
she good? was she bad? Baring, 
with his usual serene objectivity, re- 
lates her very long history. In fact, 
at times I have felt as though I 
watched his characters through a 
sheet of perfectly transparent ice or 
crystal. You saw them, and their 
minds, quite clearly, and yet felt 
strangely remote from them. But 
Princess Blanche, I confess, exas- 
perated me. Men were always fall- 
ing in love with her (one, I think, 
even shot himself for her) and I 
maintained that she could perfectly 
well have stopped them. When she 
must have been about sixty, two 
quite young men fell madly in love 
with her, and she allowed it. It was 
no good for her to think of herself 
as a femme fatale: once, quite aware 
that an old adorer of hers was ask- 
ing her permission to propose to her 
niece, she deliberately took the pro- 
posal as being made to herself, and 
accepted him. Maurice maintained 
that there were women like that, un- 
able to control the fascination they 
inspired, and quoted a name or two 
well known to me. But he was so 


far from fatalist that I am inclined 
to agree with one good judge, who 
thinks that he hated Blanche. Per. 
haps! One has to make up one’s 
mind as best one can! I also asked 
him why his books contained so few 
stable characters. So few seemed to 
manage to maintain a loyalty, a con- 
viction, a disciplined behavior. He 
answered vaguely that “people are 
like that.” But he himself was so 
extremely loyal; so trustworthily 
sincere; so tenacious of his ideals! 
I think that some sort of clue may 
be found in his book “C.” 

“C” was Caryll, a young man, 
whom I have often thought that 
Maurice created (unconsciously) 
feeling that that is what he might 
have been had he been false to grace. 
(You would never have dared to sug- 
gest this in his humility; but none 
of his novels is so packed with au- 
thentic elements in his own experi- 
ence as this.) C. was in love with 
a Catholic girl, but overwhelmed, 
time and time again, by the evil spell 
of a radically rotten woman (per- 
haps the only quite unredeemed 
character that I can recall in these 
novels). Hence his exceptionally 
talented life never came to anything 
but heart-break. He wrote a poem 
which for sadness is unsurpassed: 
it ends: “So bitter is the world, I 
cannot live:—I am afraid to die.” 
But the Catholic girl had spoken to 
him—once—of the “bridge” into a 
supernatural world; and at the very 
end C. wishes her to know that he 
has at least just glimpsed the 
bridge’s nearer end, and he died, 
after all, neither resisting nor re- 
sentful, and certainly not afraid. 

I am sorry that I cannot find Bar- 
ing’s Collected Poems. But it would 
be unfair not to recall his magnifi- 
cent lyrical tribute to his great 
friend, Lord Lucas, killed in the 
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earlier war. And frankly, I did not 
care for his blank-verse plays; and 
his more frivolous ones did not have 
long runs. Perhaps his touch was 
always too delicate: there was a rip- 
ple of fun—he twinkled consistent- 
ly while Oscar Wilde would have 
flashed or glittered. There was cer- 
tainly no tinsel about Maurice Bar- 
ing, and he caught neither at laughs 
nor tears. A word, then, about The 
Coat without Seam. He explained 
to me, during one long afternoon, 
what he meant the book to be: it, 
really, to be a kind of pageant: the 
Seamless Coat would pass down 
history in a series of tableaux, 
bringing with it always some mate- 
rial disaster and a spiritual miracle 
of blessing. I said I could imagine 
this being done on the screen, but 
not the stage, nor as a book. When 
the book appeared, it had taken a 
new shape—a story, with the leg- 
end of the Coat’s progress, so to 
speak, appearing at intervals. It 
became a relic in a French village 
church: finally, the curé, during the 
war, desperate at having no more 
bandages, used it to bind up a 
wounded soldier, and, as he died, his 
faith came back to him. Maurice 
was displeased with this book: per- 
haps, had he recast it yet again, he 
might have satisfied himself with 
his treatment of its very mystical 
theme; but I doubt it. 

All the press notices about him pay 
homage to his intense religious con- 
viction; the London Times, I think, 
called it “passionate” and said that 
he wanted above all to drive home 
(or some such expression) the fact 
that in God alone would our distract- 
ed world find anchorage. I doubt 
if he ever set out with the intention 
of writing a “propagandist” novel: 
though so experienced a “man of 
the world,” he was singularly child- 
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like; Faith was the air he breathed, 
and ‘he diffused it inevitably around 
him. Where it was right that it 
should express itself, it did so with 
that curious “inevitability” that 
characterized, it seems to me, all that 
his personages said or did. As I 
mentioned at the beginning, where 
theological accuracy was called for, 
he asked advice; where he wanted to 
represent a Catholic character with 
an all-too vague religious mind, he 
could do that without safeguards, 
and also elucidate that strange fac- 
ulty of croire sans croire which is 
sometimes found in hereditary Cath- 
olics. It was part of his sensitive- 
ness that enabled him to understand 
so well those floating, inconclusive 
minds that are the despair of lo- 
gicians and often of moralists, and 
certainly of Latin students of Brit- 
ish psychology! And if it is true 
that he understood, as I believe he 
did, the psychology of the various 
classes of Russians whom he met 
so intimately, all without any theo- 
rizing, his own spiritual sensitive- 
ness is still more clearly seen. 

His gaiety, readiness to be amused 
and power to amuse, his brilliancy 
and versatility were obvious to all. 
I experienced the gentler side of his 
infinite kindness after an illness 
when he lent me his seaside house 
to recuperate in: it was beautiful, 
had a glorious library and a most 
peaceful chapel, and since he knew 
I needed complete rest he moved out 
himself, coming down once during 
my stay to make sure all was right, 
and having asked a lady whom we 
both knew well to bring me down 
and to inspect the situation, lest his 
masculine eye should have not no- 
ticed some omission. But he had 
left no tiniest detail unprovided for. 
All the more did I grieve when I 
heard that “paralysis agitans” had 
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come upon him and was making life 
steadily more humiliating, painful, 
and heavy in its demands on others. 
Toward the end, he had been stay- 
ing in Scotland and it was thought 
better not to move him south: he 
was taken to Lord Lovat’s house, 
Beaufort Castle, and there remained. 
He had published not very long be- 
fore his Have You Anything to De- 
clare?, a collection of his favorite 
quotations in several languages— 
during his last days, when he was 
not listening to music, he liked to 
have the Rosary recited in those 
various languages (no one could 
manage Russian! ), and indeed, there 
is a different “flavor” in e.g., the 
New Testament when read in Greek, 
or Latin, or French, and in vocal 
prayers said in some language other 
than one’s own! 

Not long before he died, I wrote 
to Beaufort that his name was being 
mentioned by many before God. 


“Let them shout it!” Baring said. 
And two days, I think, before his 
death, I wrote to him St. John of 


the Cross’s words: “He passed 
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through the thickets in haste—And, 
merely regarding them, clothed 
them with His beauty.” I meant 
him to understand by that that life 
might often seem an inextricable 
barren tangle of thorns, but that if 
our Lord passed through it—even if 
only in a flash—He would reveal its 
beauty, for He preserves and there- 
fore loves it and so it must be lova- 
ble. But more, it is “His” beauty; 
what is beautiful in it is given by 
Him, and in a true sense is He, pres- 
ent, active and lovable in all things. 
He recognized all that, and said: 
“That is lovely,” and caused it to 
be read again and again. He died 
quite peacefully soon before Christ- 
mas. 

Baring seems to me to have been 
like a crystal cut into very many 
facets, reflecting a thousand col- 
ored lights, and shadows, and 
strange images, yet lit by a steady 
light interiorly. This is one reason 
why all must do homage to his 
Faith, and many should supply the 
varied personal impressions he has 
left with them. 


I WOULD BE THY DOVE 


By A MARYKNOLL SISTER 


JESU! 


I would be Thy dove 


And mourn the Love my sins have slain ;— 
Or,—compassed with that Awefull Love,— 
Thy nightingale, and sing my pain. 
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By FuLTon OURSLER 


IHREE times the man knocked at 
the door, but only silence an- 
swered. 

“Annie Jerusalem O’Toole!” he 
shouted, “I know you're in there!” 

A bolt was drawn back. As the 
door opened a few inches, he saw a 
woman with an oil lamp in her hand. 
She was squat and pale, and her 
hostile eyes blinked in consterna- 
tion. 

“Why should the likes of you 
come here?” she demanded. 

“There’s a business matter—may 
I come in out of the rain?” 

Grumbling, she led the caller with 
the shaggy white hair into a back 
room that smelled of whisky, smoke 
and perfume. Settled in a red 
plush chair beside a phonograph, he 
announced with a friendly smile, “I 
am the Reverend Harold Purcell.” 

“And what would a priest be 
wanting in a joint like this?” 

“I have a little dream—to help the 
poor colored people, especially the 
children. I am going to start a St. 
Jude’s Mission and somebody told 
me this house was for rent.” 

“You go away,” she faltered in 
sudden panic. “This place, if you 
don’t know it, has a terrible name.” 

“But for what I have to do it’s 
likely to be the only property any- 
body will let me have.” 

“It gives me the creeps to see you 
here,” she said. “I never had any 
religion and I don’t want any now. 
Maybe you better come and see.” 

And at the door to the attic she 
whispered: “Just look for yourself 
what’s in that room.” 


Lying fast asleep on an army cot 
was a child not more than two years 
old; in the lamplight the touseled 
ringlets glowed with a fire of gold. 

Back in the parlor, she explained, 
“That’s Billy. He was born to a girl 
that lived here. Just before she died 
she told me about the saint that was 
supposed to be the hope of the hope- 
less; poor dying thing, she was 
counting on him to help the baby. 
When you happened to mention the 
saint’s name just now I felt scary 
for a minute.” 

“It’s a very fortunate coincidence. 
What are you going to do with that 
child?” the priest demanded sternly. 

“Well, I swore to his mother I'd 
never let him see our kind of life. 
The kid’s never been out of the attic, 
not since the funeral. But I know 
it’s not right and it can’t go on. So, 
I’m going to quit—” 

The old man looked around as if 
he already possessed the house. 
“Tomorrow morning,” he _ an- 
nounced, “I’m baptizing little Billy. 
I know a fine family that’s been 
looking for a red-haired boy baby 
for two years. They’re getting 
Billy and no questions asked. You’re 
moving to another town; I'll help 
you get a decent job. And I’m start- 
ing my mission right here. O. K.?” 


He should not have started any- 
thing; the doctors had ordered a 


long rest. But idling here in the 
soft Alabama sunshine, he had wan- 
dered one afternoon to the entrance 
of one of Montgomery’s black-family 
slums, Shuffle Alley—twenty shan- 
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ties, one room for each and a lean- 
to. Aghast at such squalor, Father 
Purcell began to pry. Rent? Fifty 
cents a week. For the entire alley, 
one privy, two stools. And one water 
pump. 

He poked his head into an open 
doorway. Sprawled on the floor, 
with nothing under him but rags, 
lay a half-dead old Negro, no one 
to attend him. In the next house 
a small girl, crippled and wasted 
with the all-pervading tuberculosis, 
stared hopelessly at the frosty head 
peering in. Seven persons lived in 
this one-room shack. 

“Why aren’t these people in a hos- 
pital?” Purcell demanded. 

What hospital? There was not 
then one free bed for colored or 
white in all Central Alabama. Mont- 
gomery alone has more than 500 
adult Negroes needing major opera- 
tions and no place for them to go. 

In the reek of Shuffle Alley, the 
old man was reaching an electrify- 
ing decision: 

“I am changing my whole life, 
from this instant to the grave. I 
know the doctors think I’m washed 
up, old before my time. Well, I’m 
going to fool them. What a job— 
to doctor these poor people, feed and 
clothe the children and teach them 
their lives are not hopeless. St. 
Jude’s Mission it’s going to be.” 

The very next day he sought per- 
mission. Bishop Toolen of Mobile, 
reserved before this outlander’s en- 
thusiasm, authorized a start but 
advanced no funds. Immediately, 
Purcell rented a house in a neat 
neighborhood where, he was warned, 
Negroes must come to the back door. 
In Joe Bennett he found a volunteer 
assistant. For the first week the 
two men scrubbed and dusted like 
housewives. Between them they 
counted only a few hundred dollars; 
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your souls.” 









so for a while they lived on tea and 
boloney, with twice a week a feast 
of the poor man’s dish of plenty, 
Brunswick stew, in a cafeteria, 

By the second week two doctors 
were giving one night each to the 
dispensary. Half the little hoard of 
money was already spent on medi- 
cines when disaster struck. The 
neighbors were incensed at the 
parade of dark invalids to the back 
door; the dispensary had to be 
moved. 

Purcell still remembers his prayer 
that night: “Dear God, You love 
these people more than I do; You 
died for them. We need a new 
place! Amen!” 

The next night, on a policeman’s 
hint, Father Purcell knocked at the 
door of Annie O’Toole. Nobody, it 
seemed, cared what went on in her 
house. What next did go on was 
the building of a tiny altar in the 
dance room. 

As Father Purcell and Joe were 
going to bed, they heard a din on 
the front porch. Three roistering 
bucks were doing a clog dance and 
chanting: 


“Let us in! 
We want gin— 
We want sin— 
Let us in! 
Whee—ee!” 


A wrathful Father Purcell flung 
wide the door. “I'll let you in!” 
he bellowed. “March down that 
hall.” 

At the sight of the altered dance 
room the youths were speechless. 

“Now get down on your knees,” 
the old man commanded. 

“For what?” gasped one. 

“For to ask Almighty God to clean 
up your hearts and your minds and 
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Across the front lawn next morn- 
ing was stretched a hand-painted 
muslin banner, proclaiming to the 
baffled street: “This is the City of 
St. Jude.” 

While he was not molested again, 
he was not helped. So, bidding Joe 
stand by, Purcell started for the rail- 
road station. There he ran into the 
postmaster, who was perplexed: 

“What’s the idea of having your 
mail addressed to the City of St. 
Jude? Where’s the city, I want to 
know?” 

“The City is in my pocket,” re- 
plied Father Purcell with a grin. 
“Wherever I am, that’s where the 
City is. Some day it might be like 


Radio City.” 

In New York he rented a furnished 
room, borrowed a typewriter and a 
list of givers to good causes, and 
pounded out hundreds of begging 
letters: 

“One cent will buy a dose of 


medicine. One nickel will buy two 
diapers. We need shirts, stomach 
bands, nightgowns. Another nickel 
will buy twelve cotton swabs or one 
pint of milk. Eight cents, a loaf 
of bread, a can of corn or tomatoes, 
some rice, corn meal, spaghetti, 
beans or potatoes. Ten cents will 
get one child a square meal, proper- 
ly balanced to correct malnutrition. 
Send us clothing, new or old; bolts 
or remnants, we can use anything.” 

And, in spite of the magnificent 
group of buildings that is today the 
visible reality of his dream city, 
Purcell still can use anything. 

His begging letters had startling 
results. Joe Bennett wrote hysteri- 
cally of bundles and bags, bales and 
boxes of canned goods and clothing, 
and heaps of letters stuffed with 
money. Now Father Purcell could 
have his letters printed and mailed 
by the hundred thousands. And 
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now, too, he must tackle a sterner 
problem. 

“Will you give me a year of your 
life?” was the question he put to 
scores of startled nurses in New 
York hospitals. “It'll be a hard 
year. You won’t have any social life. 
There’ll be work day and night. No 
pay; only board and room and now 
and then a few dollars. But you'll 
be doing one of the most needed 
works of Almighty God.” 

Four young women gave him the 
year he asked. Two of Montgom- 
ery’s respected physicians, Dr. Dan- 
iels, a Protestant, and Dr. Weil, a 
Jew, became his sworn partners; 
later they were joined by the colored 
Dr. Adair. To the Holt Street 
house streamed the sick, the ragged 
and the hungry in long, dark, grate- 
ful tides. 

As soon as he had surplus money 
he bought land on the edge of the 
town, at bargain-basement prices. 
Another year and he broke ground 
for a two-story building. A Negro 
architect drew the plans; Negro 
bricklayers, carpenters and plas- 
terers (called assistants and barred 
from unions) erected that Social 
Center, with its clinic and phar- 
macy, its schoolrooms and library 
and upstairs cloister for the nurs- 
ing nuns. Long ago the New York 
nurses had served their time and 
gone home. Nun nurses took their 
places, and teachers. By this time 
nearly 300 boys and girls were com- 
ing to class every morning. 

One square meal a day these chil- 
dren can be sure of; a lunch which 
includes a pint of Grade A milk, 
strong soups and green vegetables, 
an occasional slice of meat; always 
peanut-butter sandwiches, and a 
weird anthology of sweet things 
from a thousand home kitchens all 
over this land. 
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If you go into the school wash- 
rooms, as I did, you will find the 
toilets unbelievably clean. No 
child’s desk shows a single defacing 
scar. Their clothes, made from 
donations, are crisp and clean. Un- 
ceasingly these youngsters are be- 
ing taught self-respect. 

“And don’t you ever hate the 
white folks,” Father Purcell re- 
minds them with a waggle of one 
gnarled finger. “If they treat you 
wrong, you act right, anyway. 
Sooner or later we are going to 
change the way things are, but not 
by hate — you hear me? — by love, 
kids!” 

School and dispensary well start- 
ed, the sound of hammer and saw 
rent the air anew. In front of the 
Social Center a church was rising— 
the Church of St. Jude, on Ala- 
bama’s Highway No. 32. 

Never was there a more pernicious 
haggler than Father Purcell in 
building his church. He cut down 
the estimate on granite blocks by 
thousands of dollars; bricks for the 
bell tower he got at a peddler’s price. 
At an impossibly low cost he ordered 
roof tiles, then four times rejected 
the expensively baked samples be- 
cause he did not like the shade of 
blue. 

“I want a blue,” purred the old 
man, “that would make even Pon- 
tius Pilate think of the robe of the 
mother of Jesus.” 

Far down the highway now you 
can see the rich, strange blue of 
St. Jude’s roof like a window in the 
sky. Inside, the stained glass win- 
dows are emblazoned with bold let- 
ters that spell out for bright young 
eyes the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

And now Father Purcell halted 
briefly in his labors for one graphic 
detail. Looking up at the facade, 


he said: “The front needs a plaque, 
a big one, a solid marble chunk, of 
the Crucifixion, to remind travelers 
that what we’re working for is worth 
dying for.” 

In his bedroom, which is in the 
basement of the church, he called 
to his new curate, who sleeps to this 
night in a refurbished hen house. 
Together they drew the design of 
the Master between thieves. Plenty 
of marble in Alabama; the plaque 
shouldn’t cost too much. But the 
best estimate was above $10,000. 

Hopping the next day coach to 
New York, Purcell had a conference 
with his old barber. “Giuseppe, 
who is the best sculptor in Europe 
today?” 

“Shoos! My brudda!” 

The “brudda” finished the plaque 
in Italy—a white shield of pure Car- 
rara. It faces the highroad today 
and the total cost was $1,800. 

A year later the Home for Incur- 
ables was opened. It is a large 
white cottage, fifty miles from 
the church and social center and 
shrouded with oaks and pines. Its 
ancient guests can still enjoy life 
here, the crippled, the paralyzed, the 
feeble, who would be lying on the 
boards of Shuffle Alley and the like 
if these rooms did not shelter them. 
There white nurses feed and bathe 
them and trim their nails as if they 
were babies. The house blows free 
with clean, sweet air. You can hear 
the old folks singing among them- 
selves, camp - meeting tunes in a 
Catholic refuge. 

Down the red road comes a sta- 
tion wagon crammed with children, 
a wimpled nun at the wheel. For 
this is a branch of the big school in 
town and the same free meals are 
served here, five days a week. Mean- 
while a pale, haggard man takes off 
in the station wagon, a curate on his 
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sick rounds; he will see forty men 
and women before noon. 

Three white houses stand here in 
the shade of the trees: the home 
for old people, the school and rec- 
tory, and a house of prayer where 
day or night there is always a wom- 
an kneeling at its microscopic altar; 
unceasingly prayers go up for neg- 
lected people and for those who have 
helped. 

Recently I stood in the litter of a 
new brick building beside the blue- 
roofed church. It is a new high 
school with thirty rooms which will 
be opened this autumn. Poking with 
a blackthorn stick in a mound of 
straw, Father Purcell uncovered a 
broad granite piece that with its 
message will hang on the side of 
the school: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created 
equal—” 

Lifting his staff, he pointed to 
land opposite. 

“Next,” he said with fervent 
pride, “we start excavation over 
there, on the hospital. We'll have 
200 beds before long—and every 
one free. Would you like to see the 
granite slab for the hospital?” 

And under another clump of straw 
he showed me St. Paul’s immortal 
words: 

“Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels and have not 
charity I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal—” 


The people in Montgomery take 
pride in what Father Harold Pur- 
cell has done in their midst. They 
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saw his work start in the ram- 
shackle house of Annie Jerusalem 
O’Toole. (She was married to a 
childhood friend a few years ago by 
Father Purcell.) They watched it 
grow from one old man to a force 
now of seventeen nuns and five 
curates and more needed. They saw 
him build his City of St. Jude. Some 
day—who knows?—there may be 
a college! 

“What is the biggest problem?” I 
asked. 

“The basic problem is not eco- 
nomic; it’s not political or social. 
It’s as simple as this—we need to 
educate better mothers. With good 
mothers we can do anything, 
whether the mothers are black or 
white.” 

I looked into his cheerful, weath- 
er-beaten face and my conscience 
smote me for the question I was 
about to ask: 

“How is this project going to be 
kept up, after you pass on? You 
are the dynamo here.” 

He clutched his big black hat in 
one knotty fist; black stick in the 
other. His boots were deep in the 
builder’s mire; his old blue macki- 
naw, open at the throat, exposed his 
ecclesiastical collar. 

“A lot of people have worried 
about that,” he sighed. “They for- 
get I was given up for finished 
twelve years ago, when I started. 
They think it’s hopeless to find an- 
other man as fanatic on this job as 
I am.” 

He looked up to Heaven and 
smiled. “They'll get all the help 
they need,” he declared. 





THE THREE MARTYRS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Francis X. Tarsort, S.J. 


N the south bank of the Mohawk 


River, at a place now known _ 


as Auriesville, about forty miles 
west of Albany, two Frenchmen had 
their skulls split open by the Mo- 
hawk-Iroquois Indians three hun- 
dred years ago, this October, and 
four years previously, in September, 
1642, another Frenchman also died 
bloodily under the sharp blade of a 
tomahawk. 

The first to die was René Goupil, 
a medical man, who had pro- 
nounced, a month before, his vows 
as a Jesuit lay brother. The second 


was Father Isaac Jogues, a Jesuit 
missioner to the Huron Indians. The 
third was a young lad named John 


Lalande, who had dedicated him- 
self by private vows as a lay helper 
of the Jesuit missioners and who 
aspired to become a Jesuit lay 
brother. 

These three religious lived in the 
earliest period of American colonial 
history. Isaac Jogues was born the 
very year that the first English set- 
tlement was made in Virginia. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, the Pilgrims voy- 
aged to Plymouth, the Dutch bought 
Manhattan, the English Catholics 
found freedom in Maryland and the 
Swedes settled on the Delaware. 
Some thirty-six years after Jogues 
was killed, William Penn and his 
Quakers ventured into Philadelphia. 
The three Frenchmen belonged to 
the colony Champlain started at 
Quebec in 1608. 

Father Isaac Jogues was one of 
the earliest explorers of the New 
World. He was the second white 


man to penetrate as far west as Lake 
Superior; he was the first European 
to discover and traverse Lake 
George and the sources of the Hud- 
son River; the first to ascend among 
the Adirondack Mountains; the first 
traveler to journey the full length 
of New York State from north to 
south; the first white man to follow 
the Indian trails from the Mohawk 
River south to the Susquehanna 
River in central Pennsylvania; and 
he was the first foreigner to leave 
to posterity the story of his impres- 
sions of the then New Amsterdam, 
the present New York City. 

A tragic accident, however, turned 
Isaac Jogues into an American ex- 
plorer. By intent and purpose he 
was a missioner, seeking savage 
souls in wild places. He and René 
Goupil and John Lalande were 
slaughtered because they sought to 
convert the Mohawks to the Cath- 
olic Faith. Five other fellow mis- 
sioners, John de Brébeuf,. Gabriel 
Lalemant, Anthony Daniel, Charles 
Garnier and Noél Chabanel were also 
murdered by the Iroquois in 1648 
and 1649 out of hatred for the Cath- 
olic Faith. 

After nearly three centuries, the 
fact of their heroic virtues, and of 
their deaths for Christ, was recog- 
nized infallibly by the Church. In 
1925, these eight missioners were 
beatified by Pope Pius XI., and by 
him in 1930 were raised to the al- 
tar as Saints and Martyrs. 


Orléans, France, was the birth- 
place of Isaac Jogues in 1607. At 
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seventeen, he entered the Society of 
Jesus and was ordained priest in 
January, 1636. In April, he sailed 
from France to devote his priestly 
life to the copper-skinned savages 
of New France. In July, he reached 
Quebec; in August, he was in a 
Huron canoe bucking the rapids and 
cascades and waterfall in the ter- 
rific climb up the Ottawa River; and 
in September he reached the Huron 
village of Ihonatiria, some eight 
hundred miles in the western wilder- 
ness distant from the nearest 
French settlement on the St. Law- 
rence. 

With him, in the Huron cabins, 
were John de Brébeuf, his fellow 
classmates, Anthony Daniel and 
Charles Garnier, and a half dozen 
other missioners. They lived prim- 
itively in the Huron mode, in bark 
cabins, mostly on the verge of star- 
vation, amid indescribable filth and 
almost total nakedness and nausea- 
ting customs. They performed in- 
credible journeys, winter and sum- 
mer, by Indian trail and canoe, to 
neighboring nations of savages. 
They combatted the demoniacal su- 
perstitions and rites, as well as the 
Huron code that sexual promiscuity 
was a virtue. They were almost al- 
ways under threat of death, being 
adjudged sorcerers and witches, and 
they would not have been taken by 
surprise if, any day or night, they 
would have their heads split open. 

In 1642, some one of the mission- 
ers had to journey down from Lake 
Huron to the St. Lawrence. The 
route was full of danger, because of 
the falls and rapids. This year, it 
was a death trap, since the Iroquois 
were on the warpath and were in- 
festing all the waterways. Father 
Isaac volunteered to hazard the 
journey. 

After thirty-five days of canoe- 
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paddling and portaging, he and his 
party of Hurons reached Quebec. 
There he met a thirty-five year old 
man, René Goupil, from Anjou. 
René had been a Jesuit novice, but 
had been forced to leave, because of 
ill-health. He studied medicine, be- 
came a doctor, but he still wanted 
to be a Jesuit, and particularly a 
missionary helper among the sav- 
ages of New France. In 1640, he 
had come to Quebec and for two 
years ministered to the Algonquin 
Indians in the Christian village of 
Sillery, four miles outside of Quebec. 
He wanted to go to the Hurons with 
Father Jogues. 

After a week or so in Quebec, 
Father Jogues with Goupil and an- 
other lay-helper, William Couture, 
pointed their canoes up the St. Law- 
rence. They stopped off at Three 


Rivers and on August 1, 1642, left 
with a party of about forty Hurons, 


mostly all Christians. Shortly after 
dawn, the next morning, they fell 
into an Iroquois ambush among the 
islands of Lake St. Peter, some thirty 
miles beyond Three Rivers; they 
were captured, stripped naked, and 
beaten ferociously. 

As Iroquois captives, they were 
carried across the St. Lawrence, 
down the Richelieu River, down 
Lake Champlain, and across coun- 
try to the Iroquois village of Osser- 
nenon, on the south bank of the Mo- 
hawk River. Along the route, they 
had been tortured, their fingers 
chewed, their bodies slashed with 
knives and burned with flaming 
torches. In the Iroquois town, they 
ran the gantlet, were viciously tor- 
tured during the day and through- 
out the night. They were taken to a 
second Iroquois village, and then to 
a third, in each of which they were 
the victims of the savage cruelty. At 
the end, they were covered with 
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wounds and burns from head to 
foot. What was left of their lives 
was spared. 

On September 29th, while Isaac 
Jogues looked on, René Goupil’s 
skull was splintered by two Iroquois, 
because he had dared to make the 
Sign of the Cross on the forehead 
of a little boy. Father Jogues was 
not murdered then, but was held 
as a slave-prisoner. The following 
summer, he decided to accept the 
offers of the Dutch to help him 
escape. The Dutch braved the fury 
of the Iroquois, secreted Jogues at 
Rensselaerswyck, now Albany, and 
smuggled him down the Hudson to 
New Amsterdam. On November 5, 
1643, he sailed from New Amster- 
dam in a wretched little boat and 
was put ashore in Brittany on 
Christmas morning. 

The following April, 1644, sick of 
France and the adulation as a mar- 
tyr, he sailed back to the St. Law- 
rence and resumed his missionary 
labors at Ville Marie, on the Isle of 
Montreal, which had been establish- 
ed just two years before. In 1646, 
there were peace negotiations be- 
tween the Iroquois and the French 
with their Indian allies. Two French 
ambassadors were required to travel 
down to the Iroquois villages and 
conclude a peace treaty. Father 
Jogues and Jean Bourdon, an en- 
gineer and surveyor, were sent. They 
left Quebec in May, held councils 
and concluded peace treaties in the 
Iroquois villages where Jogues had 
been tortured and enslaved, and re- 
turned to Quebec in July. 

Father Jogues now resolved to go 
back to the Iroquois for the third 
time, not as a prisoner, not as an 
ambassador, but as a priest. He 
needed someone to assist him in 
this missionary enterprise. He was 
precise in his specifications: “It is 
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essential,” he wrote, “that he who 
accompanies me must be virtuous, 
docile to direction, courageous, one 
who would be willing to suffer any- 
thing for God.” 

There was a young man at Three 
Rivers, named John Lalande, who 
volunteered. He was in his early 
twenties, strong-bodied, intelligent 
and dependable. He had come out to 
the New World from Dieppe, a year 
or two before, and dedicated him- 
self by private vows as a missionary 
aid. Father Jogues told him of the 
dangers. The Jesuit Superior, 
Father Lalemant, who was present, 
wrote of Lalande: “That good youth, 
recognizing the dangers in which he 
was involving himself, protested at 
his departure that the desire of serv- 
ing God was leading him into a coun- 
try where he surely expected to meet 
death.” Father Jogues had the same 
thought: “Ibo, sed non redibo,” he 
said. 

Father Jogues, Lalande and a 
single Huron left the St. Lawrence 
on September 24th. They paddled 
down Lake Champlain, through the 
gorges of Lake George, and took the 
trail to Ossernenon. On October 
14th, they met a band of Iroquois, 
streaked with war-paint. The peace 
treaty with the French was being 
treacherously violated. Jogues and 
Lalande were taken captive, and led 
to Ossernenon. The Mohawks held 
councils as to what should be done 
with the French prisoners: put 
them to death or release them? The 
Bear Clan of the Mohawks did not 
wait; they regarded the two French- 
men as evil demons. At dusk, Octo- 
ber 18th, they crashed a tomahawk 
into the head of Isaac Jogues. Dur- 
ing the night, they spilt the brains 
of John Lalande. They severed the 
heads, and hung them on the points 
of the palisades. 
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As part of my research in prepar- 
ing to write the life of Isaac Jogues, 
Saint Among Savages, I visited the 
places and followed the trails that 
had been sanctified by him. My 
findings were incorporated in a re- 
port, entitled “The Torture Trail of 
St. Isaac Jogues,” and published in 
Historical Records and Studies (Vol. 
XXIII, 1933,) of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society. In this 
Tercentenary Year, some readers 
may be interested in the identifica- 
tion of these sacred spots. I shall 
comment briefly on my report of 
1933, and indicate some corrections 
that I would wish to make in it. 

The footsteps of Father Jogues 
in Quebec, Montreal, along the Ot- 
tawa River, and in the Huron coun- 
try have all been adequately traced 
and determined. The first problem 
I set myself was the exact location 
of the capture of Father Jogues and 
René Goupil on August 2, 1642. ° 

After studying the sources and 
exploring the topography, I was 
convinced that the place of capture 
and of the first torture was along the 
swampy sedges of the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence, opposite Ile a 
PAigle, one of the hundreds of 
marshy islands that terminate the 
western erd of that part of the St. 
Lawrence river known as Lake St. 
Peter. The place is near the village 
of St. Barthélemy, about thirty-four 
miles from Three Rivers. 

This determination was ably dis- 
puted by Monsignor P. S. Desran- 
leau, of Sorel, Canada. He claims 
that the place of capture was fur- 
ther up the St. Lawrence, on Ile 
Saint-Ignace, opposite Sorel. 

Another point of inquiry about 
topography, was that of the island, 
in either Lake Champlain or Lake 
George, on which Father Jogues and 
his fellow prisoners were so vicious- 
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ly tortured. The writer explored 
all the possible islands from Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, to Ticon- 
deroga, and up Lake Champlain past 
Westport. A theoretical determina- 
tion would lead to a site on Crown 
Point, opposite Port Henry; and an 
examination of the terrain would 
confirm this conclusion. But Crown 
Point was not an island, though a 
certain tongue of land looks like an 
island. 

Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., the out- 
standing authority on the American 
martyrs, in accord with Rev. 
Thomas Campbell, S.J., who wrote 
extensively on them, assert that the 
island of torture was the little island 
about two and one-half miles south 
of Westport. This is also asserted 
by Rev. E. H. McCarthy, pastor of 
Westport. The writer has made 
subsequent visits to this island, now 
owned by the State, but is not wholly 
convinced that this is the island of 
torture. 

An open question, likewise, is 
that involving the first time Father 
Jogues crossed Lake George: in 
1642, as a captive, or in 1646, as an 
ambassador? In my first determin- 
ations, I concluded that he discov- 
ered Lake George in 1642. But I 
am now inclined to think that, as a 
captive, he was carried down to the 
lower narrowing of Lake Champlain 
and thence down the little stream 
that becomes the Hudson River, and 
from near Saratoga he began the land 
journey across country to the Iro- 
quois village. He knew of Lake 
George in 1642, and possibly may 
have seen it. But he most certainly 
traversed it in 1646. 

The site of the Mohawk village of 
Ossernenon was established about 
1880 by General John D. Clark, of 
Auburn, N. Y., and confirmed by 
John Gilmary Shea, Father Wal- 
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worth, Father Campbell, Father 
Wynne and later scholars. It is the 
hill rising on the south bank of the 
Mohawk, near the hamlet of Auries- 
ville, where now stands the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Martyrs. None of 
the other dozen sites of Mohawk 
villages in that vicinity fits so per- 
fectly the known facts about the 
place where St. Isaac, St. René and 
St. John were martyred. 

In a ravine below Ossernenon, 
Father Jogues buried the revered 
bones of René Goupil. He gave 
clues as to the place, but not specific 
measurements. The location of these 
relics, if they still exist, continues 
to be the subject of endless and fas- 
cinating speculation. 

During his year of captivity, 
Father Jogues was taken on the win- 
ter hunt, probably as far as Lake 
Saranac, in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. He was also brought down 
by Iroquois envoys through central 
New York to Pennsylvania, as far 
south as Harrisburg, on the Susque- 
hanna River. 

In what is now Albany, he was 
concealed through a hot summer in 
a house situated within the area now 
bounded by the Hudson River, Lodge 
Street, Steuben Street and Hudson 
Avenue. He lived with the Mohawks 
at their fishing grounds between 
Coxsackie and Hudson. He sailed 
the full length of the Hudson River 
from Albany to New York City. 

Translating the names and places 
of New Amsterdam, 1643, to those 
of New York City, 1946, St. Isaac 
landed at the foot of Whitehall 
Street (Battery Park was then under 
water); walked up to Fort Amster- 
dam, where now stands the Custom 

House; sauntered along Parel, Brugh 
and Hoogh, now Pearl, Bridge and 
High Streets; lodged at the Stadts 
Herbergh, the first public inn, which 
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was located near the present Coen- 
ties Alley, near Coenties Slip; and 
wandered out into the suburbs along 
what is now the Bowery. 

He wrote his description of his 
experiences in Novum Belgium, as 
he called the Dutch settlement, 
with his gnarled hands, during the 
winter of 1644 at the cabin in Ville 
Marie. The autograph copy of this 
priceless document is preserved in 
the archives of Collége Sainte-Marie, 
Montreal. 


The canonization of St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, this summer, only 
nineteen years after her death, im- 
pels the question: why was the 
canonization of Isaac Jogues and 
the other American Martyrs delayed 
for nearly three hundred years? No 
orderly, exhaustive answer has, to 
my knowledge, been published. But 
there is no mystery lurking in the 
matter; his fellow Jesuits, St. Peter 
Canisius, who died in 1606, and St. 
Robert Bellarmine, who died in 
1621, were canonized only in 1925 
and 1930 respectively. A summation 
of some facts may help explain the 
delay in the infallible declaration of 
sainthood. 

From the times of their death till 
the date of their canonization, six 
of these eight missioners were held 
in human estimation as saints and 
martyrs. 

When René Goupil was struck 
dead in 1642, Isaac Jogues venerated 
him as a true martyr, and expressed 
his conviction in writing. When 
Isaac Jogues was murdered in 1646, 
his confessor, Father Buteux and 
other Jesuits believed, and wrote 
their belief, that Father Jogues was 
truly a martyr and a saint. When 
Anthony Daniel was killed in 1648, 
and John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lale- 
mant and Charles Garnier were 
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slaughtered in 1649, Father Paul 
Ragueneau and the other Huron 
missioners, as well as the people at 
Quebec, had not the slightest doubt 
about the fact and the cause of 
martyrdom. 

Within two years after the last 
deaths, the Archbishop of Rouen, 
under whose jurisdiction Canada 
then was, ordered that testimony 
should be gathered with a view of 
instituting an Inquiry that might 
lead to canonization. The testimony 
was drawn up by the then Superior 
of the Mission of New France, Father 
Paul Ragueneau. This report was 
duly presented to the Archbishop of 
Rouen. A copy of it was sent back 
to Father Ragueneau at Quebec. 
This copy was authenticated by 
Fathers Ragueneau and Poncet, and 
their oaths and signatures were 
written by their own hands on the 
margin. The original document, 
dated 1652, may be seen in the 
Archives of Collége Sainte-Marie, 
Montreal. Thus, the first step to- 
ward canonization was taken with- 
in six years of the death of Jogues, 
and three years after John de Bré- 
beuf died. 

Their contemporaries, Jerome 
Lalemant, Paul Ragueneau and 
Francis le Mercier spoke of them 
as saints and martyrs in the succes- 
sive volumes of the Jesuit Relations. 
Priests who had lived with them, 
like Pierre Chaumonot in his auto- 
biography, and Francis Bressani in 
his Italian Breve Relatione, etc. pub- 
lished in 1653, held the same view; 
as did also the Ursuline nun, the 
Venerable Mére Marie de I’Incarna- 
tion in her many letters sent to 
France, during the 1650's. 

Philippe Alegambe, in his Mortes 
Illustres, etc, published in Brussels, 
1655, and Rome 1657, Francis 
Creuxius in his Historiae Canaden- 
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sis, etc. published in Paris, 1664, 
and Mathia Tanner, in his Societas 
Jesu usque ad sanguinis, etc. pub- 
lished in Prague, 1675, spoke of 
Jogues, Brébeuf and the others as 
they would of saints. 

From these and other indications, 
it must have seemed likely that the 
missionaries would be proclaimed 
martyrs before 1700, particularly 
since their intercession was private- 
ly invoked in Canada and France, 
and miracles of nature and grace 
were attributed to them. 

But a series of obstructions inter- 
vened. Bishop Francis de Mont- 
morency-Laval was named Vicar 
Apostolic of New France in 1658, 
thus negativing the jurisdiction of 
the archiepiscopal inquiry of Rouen. 
Ecclesiastical strife, political up- 
heavals and Iroquois wars distract- 
ed New France for the next half 
century. Louis XIV. kept France in 
turmoil during the same period. The 
processes leading to canonization 
could not be undertaken. 

Then, in 1759, the English cap- 
tured Quebec; and the Jesuits in 
Canada fell partly under the English 
penal laws against Catholicism and 
the Jesuits in particular. Then, in 
1773, the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed throughout the world, by 
Papal edict, and was not restored 
till 1814. Then, in 1789, burst the 
French Revolution, followed by the 
Napoleonic wars. Amid these cata- 
clysms, the cause of the martyrs 
could make no progress. 

In the following century, the 
memory of the martyrs revived. The 
Jesuits were re-established in Can- 
ada in 1842. The Canadian Govern- 
ment published the Jesuit Relations 
in 1858, and schelars discovered evi- 
dence and documents hidden for two 
hundred years. In 1861, Abbé J. B. 
Ferland published his two-volume 
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history of New France; in 1865, 
Abbé Etienne Faillon his three-vol- 
ume history, and in 1882, Benjamin 
Sulte his eight-volume work. Abbé 
Laverdiére, Abbé Casgrain and 
many others made authoritative 
studies of New France during the 
time of the martyrs. Félix Martin, 
S.J., published in 1873 the first com- 
plete life of Isaac Jogues, though a 
manuscript life was written in 1747 
by René G. Forest, S.J., and another 
manuscript life was prepared by 
Jean Baptiste Forest in 1792. In 
1877, Father Martin issued his life 
of John de Brébeuf. Extraordinary 
research in Canada was carried on 
by Arthur E. Jones, S.J. Thus, in 
Canada and France, the name and 
the glory of the missioners and mar- 
tyrs were resurrected. 

In the United States, likewise, 
there was a resurgent interest in the 
Jesuit missioners and their times. 
In 1850, George Bancroft paid trib- 


ute to them in his History of the 


United States. In 1868, Francis 
Parkman published The Jesuits in 
North America, followed in 1878 by 
his Pioneers of France in the New 
World. Meanwhile, Dr. E. B. O’Cal- 
laghan had been studying and writ- 
ing on the story of Jogues and later 
missioners in the colony of New 
Netherlands. John Gilmary Shea 
issued in 1866 his six volume trans- 
lation of the history of New France, 
published in 1744, by F. X. Char- 
levoix, S.J., dnd in 1885 his transla- 
tion of Father Martin’s The Life of 
Isaac Jogues. 

Considering, then, this wave of 
enthusiasm in published works on 
the missioners of New France, from 
about 1850 onwards, one under- 
stands better the action of the 
Bishops of the United States that 
finally set in motion the processes 
leading up to canonization. At the 
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Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
held in 1844, the assembled Bishops 
of the United States voted unani- 
mously in favor of a “postulatio,” to 
be addressed to the Holy See, asking 
“for the introduction of the cause 
of beatification of the servants of 
God, Isaac Jogues and René Goupil, 
of the Society of Jesus, and of Cath- 
arine Tegakwita. .. .” 

Following the lead of the United 
States Bishops, the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Quebec petitioned Leo XIII. in 
1886 that the names of four Can- 
adian martyrs, namely, Anthony 
Daniel, John de Brébeuf, Gabriel 
Lalemant and Charles Garnier, be 
added to the three mentioned by 
the Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

The Holy See acceded to these 
first petitions and to those that fol- 
lowed. The formal inquiries were 
begun in the early years of the pres- 
ent century. Ecclesiastical Courts 
were constituted in Albany, Quebec, 
Paris and Rome. The story of these 
processes, which continued more 
than twenty years, and which is 
recorded in the volumes issued by 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites is 
fascinating, but far too voluminous 
to be discussed in this paper, at this 
time. It should be noted, however, 
that, in addition to the six Servants 
of God named by the Baltimore and 
Quebec Councils, two more names 
were added, the heroic lay postulant, 
John Lalande, and the humble but 
courageous priest, Noél Chabanel. 

The Decree of Beatification was 
proclaimed June 21, 1925, by Pope 
Pius XI. And on June 29, 1930, the 
same Sovereign Pontiff pronounced 
St. Isaac, St. René and St. John, who 
died at Auriesville, N. Y., and St. 
John, St. Gabriel, St. Anthony, St. 
Charles and St. Noél, who died near 
Midland, Ontario, Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. 
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During the past twenty-five years, 
the devotion to the American Mar- 
tyrs has spread throughout the 
United States and Canada. The 
Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs, at 
Auriesville, N. Y., has become a place 
of pilgrimage for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people annually, and has 
increased phenomenally since the 
small beginnings of 1884. Likewise 
in Canada, the Martyrs’ Shrine at 
Fort Ste. Marie, near Midland, On- 
tario, annually attracts pilgrims 
from all over Canada and the 
United States. Churches have been 
dedicated to the American Martyrs, 
statues and shrines have been erect- 
ed, stained glass windows have been 
installed, and the American Cath- 
olics have learned to look on these 
Martyrs as their very own. 

Many apostles there have been in 
spreading the fame and the glory of 
these American Martyrs. Among 
the Jesuits there have been such men 
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as Fathers Loyzance, Scully, Camp- 
bell, and the greatest of all, Father 
John J. Wynne, who was Vice-Pos- 
tulator of the cause of'the American 
Martyrs, and now, in his eighty- 
seventh year, is Vice-Postulator of 
the cause of Venerable Kateri Tekak- 
witha. In the pioneering days, the 
cause of the Martyrs owed much to 
Rev. Clarence Walworth, and in our 
own days, the Paulist Father, the 
late Peter Moran, C.S.P., founder of 
the Saint Jogues Society, did more 
than any other to make both Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics realize that 
Isaac Jogues, with his two lay com- 
panions, is not only a great Saint 
but also a great American pioneer. 
Among the American Hierarchy, 
the Most Rev. Edmund F. Gib- 
bons, Bishop of Albany, in whose 
diocese the Martyrs died, stands as 
a pre-eminent patron and a hum- 
ble servant of the American Mar- 
tyrs. 


FAITH 


By GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT 


AITH is the power to take 
The step beyond the light, 
To speak of morning sun 
In the hush of night. 


Faith is the power to hear 
Music when all is still, 

To clasp the unseen hand 
And trust His will. 



















HORTLY before the end of the 
war, a2 memorandum was sent 
from the United States Office of 
Education to the heads of depart- 
ments in colleges and universities 
throughout the land, to which were 
attached reports on the adjustment 
of the college curriculum to wartime 
conditions and needs. In the report 
dealing with sociology, the Com- 
mittee introduces its findings with 
this statement: “It is now becoming 
clear that the American people, in- 
cluding a large proportion of the 
so-called educated classes, were not 
intellectually or emotionally pre- 
pared for the world situation out 
of which the present conflict has 
arisen.” This has caused many 
people to wonder whether educa- 
tional institutions and particularly 
colleges, have been doing their job 
properly. The crying need, the 
Committee avers, is that of an ex- 
plicit personal judgment based on 
a social philosophy. The emphasis 
on so-called scientific “objectivity” 
has robbed students of the personal 
appreciation of knowledge and serv- 
ice. As the report guardedly puts 
it: “Today some are wondering 
whether, in our attempt to maintain 
a detached attitude toward social 
phenomena we may not have fos- 
tered skepticism and indifference or 
robbed our students of the power 
of conviction.” 

So much for the report. We in- 
troduce its testimony to corroborate 
the sterility of what has been termed 
modern scientism, which denies 
subjective knowledge as valid data. 
Why is it, we ask, that in an age 
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which has so universalized public 
education, when magnificent uni- 
versities dot our land, in an era when 
the brotherhood of man has been 
so assiduously preached, why is it 
that this same age became convulsed 
in the throes of the most brutal, 
most destructive war of all time? 
Is it that educated men have been 
dominated by warlike barbarians? 
Could it be that educational val- 
ues, so treasured in peace, were 
scrapped in the sheer exigencies of 
all-out war? Or can we suspect, as 
do the authors of the report already 
cited, and many others too, that 
education, while still part of our 
lives, has, by reason of its scien- 
tism, fostered skepticism and indif- 
ference, and substituted sterile re- 
search for the apostolicity of com- 
pelling truth? 

If we subject modern scientism 
to close scrutiny, we find it a prey 
to three calamitous errors—an error 
of method, an error of content, an 
error of purpose. 

The first error which has vitiated 
so much of our modern education is 
an error of method. The so-called 
scientific approach has ruled out 
subjective evaluations, and has put 
a premium on the quantitative 
measurement of everything from 
tadpoles to thoughts. Nothing is 
real that cannot be measured and 
weighed. The mind has had to cede 
place to the graph, the question- 
naire, the scale and the test tube as 
an instrument of attaining truth. 
Any attempt by the mind to identify 
the self with the object known, to 
generalize from known facts, draw- 
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ing the universal from the particu- 
lar, the immaterial from the mate- 
rial, is discounted as unscientific 
and contrary to the canons of re- 
search. 

This error of method leads to a 
second error—an error of content. 
The very exclusion of subjective 
knowledge, the denial of any reality 
save that which can be seen or 
touched or weighed, makes of sci- 
ence a mere description of what phi- 
losophers call accidents, and nat- 
ural and social scientists are wont 
to term forces, appearances, adjust- 
ments, processes and trends. This 
science is the science of externals, 
robbed of the meat and marrow 
of the rich content of truth. It is 
as if man were trying to feed 
himself with redness and apple 
skins instead of eating real, red 
apples—as though his intellect must 
be satisfied with the bewildering 
successions of change and appear- 
ance while denied the core of sub- 
stantial truth. Because he can know 
only change, man has lost the thrill 
of learning, that impetus to further 
study which is the ecstasy of cer- 
tainty. He cannot exclaim—‘“This 
is true” or “That is wrong”—he can 
only opine that it may perhaps be 
true or false, right or wrong. His 
scholarship is superficial, and truth 
is but a fleeting vision, eagerly 
sought but never won. 

The third error which accounts 
for the sterility of modern scien- 
tism is an error of purpose. It is a 
necessary result of the error of 
method and the error of content. 
True knowledge is primarily for the 
development of the self, a contribu- 
tion to the intellectual grandeur of 
the individual man. But modern 
scientism, because it has, in un- 
holy objectivity, separated the self 
from science, makes of science a 
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commodity to be borrowed, bar- 
tered, bought and sold. People 
study science for what they will get 
out of it; when they should study it 
for what it puts into them. To study 
simply and solely to make money, 
to benefit one’s family, or more am- 
bitiously, to help reform the social 
order, is educational heresy. Man 
must first study to improve him- 
self, and then others. Knowledge, 
like charity, begins at home; but it 
need not stay there. 

If we review those errors of 
method, of content and of purpose, 
we shall find that they generally 
tend to do one thing—to divorce the 
self from the world of reality, to 
make of scholars observers of a 
world in which they have no active 
part, to esteem knowledge and sci- 
ence very much as a suit of clothes 
to be put on and off as occasion 
and necessity demand. The self and 
science — east is east and west is 
west, and never the twain shall 
meet. 

Divorce is always a ghastly thing, 
because it is an attempted sever- 
ance of an eternal union of love. 
But the divorce of the self from the 
body of science, as it is practiced 
by the devotees of the so-called ob- 
jectivism, is positively chaotic. The 
mind made for the joyous wedding 
with all reality is limited to a pass- 
ing kiss and a winsome glance; it 
seeks unchanging love and must be 
surfeited with the thrill of a chang- 
ing appearance. Little wonder, 
then, that the mind, never having 
made truth and reality quite its 
own, always taught to estimate real- 
ity as something utterly apart from 
it and hostile to the approach of 
self, finally revolts from this im- 
possible situation and, in a storm 
of cynical passion, throws the whole 
business overboard. That is what 
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has happened, to a great extent, to- 
day, that is why so much of mod- 
ern education is sterile, that is why 
modern man, his mind ever seek- 
ing, never finding, craving union 
with reality, but by scientific canon 
denied it, is utterly confounded. 
Little wonder he revolts or lapses 
into gloomy skepticism; little won- 
der that his frustrated mind, like 
that of one insane, fashions cruel 
instruments of torture for others 
and prates foolishly about impos- 
sible and utopian things. Man, lover 
of truth and courtier of certitude, 
seeking marriage with reality, has 
by academic decree been divorced 
—alone, unhappy, incomplete. 


To what end all this criticism? 
To no end at all save to propose 
that modern education correct its 
errors of method, of content and of 
purpose, reunite man’s mind with 
the world about him, wed him irre- 
voeably to the truth he loves and 
bring forth the fruits of scholarly 
progress. No doubt academicians 
have a number of plans whereby 
this may be accomplished. I ask 
leave to suggest only one remedy; 
but it is a fundamental remedy. 
And it is a distinctively Christian 
remedy. 

We have said that the cardinal 
error of modern scientism is the 
separation of the self from the 
learning process. What is needed 
to revitalize the educational process 
is the restoration of the knowledge 
of self to the orbit of science. This 
is achieved through that personal, 
intimate contemplation of truth 
which is known as meditation. 
Meditation has been seriously dis- 
counted by many so-called educat- 
ors because it is subjective, so 
prone to the horrors of introspec- 
tion. But we insist that man can- 


not really know anything until he 
knows himself. How can he truth- 
fully say, “I know this or that,” 
when he does not understand what 
is meant by the “I”? Men must 
come to know themselves if they 
would know anything; without self- 
knowledge, science and learning are 
suspended in a vacuum, incapable 
of determination, lacking the con- 
viction that comes only when real 
ity is absorbed by self. 

Why is it that this elementary 
fact of pedagogy should have so 
escaped the modern world? The 
ancients, Plato and Aristotle, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church, all appreciated 
the value of this self - knowledge 
through meditation. The philoso- 
phy of Descartes and the twin er- 
rors of idealism and materialism 
which resulted from it will not be 
discussed here; but the Cartesian 
dichotomy is the real villain of the 
piece. There are, however, several 
circumstances of modern life that 
have contributed to this neglect of 
meditation. One is the noise and 
clamor of the machine age. Man 
can meditate only in comparative 
silence. Another phase of modern 
life contributing to the lack of 
meditation is the hustle and bustle 
of external activity, the urge to be 
always “on the go.” Meditation re- 
quires solitude as well as silence. 
The individual who, when atone, 
switches on the radio, or grabs a 
newspaper or dashes to the compan- 
ionable gossip of the crowd rather 
than spend some time in the con- 
templation of self, is an all too 
common sight today. What does it 
profit a man if he know all things, 
but does not understand his own 
soul? 

The contemplation of truth 
through meditation will be a happy 
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antidote to the threefold error of 
scientism. First, against its error 
of method—through meditation, 
one does not rest content with the 
mere color and taste and weight of 
reality; one probes deeper to the 
substance that underlies the acci- 
dents. Reality is no longer simply 
measured and tasted; it is swal- 
lowed and digested to become part 
of the self. Secondly, meditation 
substitutes truth for scientism’s 
error of content. Once the mind 
ventures beyond the pale of the visi- 
ble and the material, there is opened 
to it a vast realm of spiritual being, 
preciously greater than the ever 
changing processes and trends of 
the material world. There the mind 
finds satisfying truth; there is sown 
the conviction that comes from ad- 
herence to unchanging verities. 

But more important than this, 
meditation will restore, against the 
error of purpose, the truth that sci- 
ence is for the perfection of the in- 
dividual, and is not to be retailed to 
the highest bidder. This perfection 
of the individual is not to be under- 
stood in any sinfully selfish sense, 
any more than the proper love of 
self is to be thought contrary to 
charity. For the truth attained 
through meditation is not an intro- 
spective flight from reality; rather 
it is the pursuit and absorption of 
reality, an engaging quest of all that 
is true and good. For meditation, 
while it begins with self-knowledge, 
ends with knowledge of God as the 
exemplar of all reality. Self is sati- 
ated with perfect truth only; and 
that is God. And by a delightfully 
strange paradox, God, Who is high- 
est truth, is not to be found by end- 
less statistical research, but by 
meditation on the self. In discov- 
ering himself, man discovers God 
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Who is the principle of his being. 
And when man discovers God he 
discovers the Creator of all reality, 
so that by turning to God in him- 
self he attains perfect knowledge 
and understanding. Certainly one 
can have no better way of compre- 
hending the world of reality than 
by instruction from the God Who 
made it! 

This meditation, this knowledge 
of self which leads to knowledge of 
God, which brings a comprehension 
of all reality, is possible to every 
rational creature; and therefore it 
can be made a part of the general 
educational program. But for Chris- 
tians there is an added help, since 
the Word of God, Christ, lives in 
them through sanctifying grace. If 
He lives in them, He through Whom 
all things were made and without 
Whom nothing was made that has 
been made, how can the Christian 
who meditates be unlearned? 

Perhaps the greatest objection to 
meditation is that it is not produc- 
tive. True, it will not gain aca- 
demic credits; but it will engender 
resounding credos, which credits lit- 
erally signify. Meditation may not 
produce diplomas, but it will instill 
personal dogmas, those convictions 
of mind ever more important than 
parchment testimonials. All in all, 
the accusation that meditation is 
academically unproductive is gross- 
ly wrong. It is the secret of action, 
of sound planning, of real progress. 
The person who knows how to 
meditate is the person’ who can 
make truth his or her own, and the 
person who can make truth part of 
the self is the person who influences 
others. “Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
Meditation is the necessary prelude 
to the apostolate of science. 
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By ELizaBETH W. WHITEHEAD 


was from the University of 
Rennes which used to run sum- 
mer courses at St. Servan that we 
first got the address of the Couvent 
Ste. Anne. I was not then a Catholic 
although, as an “Anglo-Catholic,” I 
had some knowledge of Catholicism 
from the outside. It was therefore 
with eagerness, tempered by a cer- 
tain nervous diffidence that, one 
bright September morning, I drove 
in an ancient taxi up the long avenue 
of oaks and ilexes to be greeted by a 
smiling portress who ushered us 
into a stiff French parlor to await 
the coming of the guest mistress, 
Mme. Marie-Victoire. The Couvent 
Ste. Anne is, as Mme. Marie-Victoire 
always informs the newcomer, in 
parts trés ancien. It was originally 
built by Franciscans to replace a 
house on the Ile Cézembre which 
was destroyed by the English in one 
of their persistent quarrels with the 
French. In September it is always 
pervaded by the fragrance of stored 
apples, for a large, well-cultivated 
garden provides an abundance of 
fruit. Its sunny cloisters enclose 
another, tiny tranquil garden pre- 
sided over by St. Michael. 

Because immediately I was made 
to feel so much at home, and the 
plan of the building was straightfor- 
ward and simple, I was able to find 
my way about it alone on the first 
day I was there. That evening I was 
in the chapel when one of the nuns 
came up and offered to escort me 
back to my room. Darkness had 
fallen, and at the end of the cloisters 
are two doors at right angles to one 


another and a mischievous little 
step. She hesitated and began to 
search with her foot. “Be careful,” 
she cautioned, “there is a step!” “] 
know,” I replied, “here it is,” and I 
piloted my guide safely down the 
step and through the doors. Then 
“I don’t know where your room is,” 
she admitted; “Oh, but I do!” She 
paused on the staircase, shaken by 
inextinguishable laughter. When we 
had both recovered our gravity I 
took her along with me and showed 
her where I slept. After that I 
think my reputation at Ste. Anne 
was made. 

The French I find singularly re- 
freshing because of their precious 
gifts of good humor and good sense. 
That sudden bright access of laugh- 
ter was far better than any fulsome 
compliment. Yet the practical good 
sense which prompted the offer of 
help was welcome too. I think that 
it is their lack of sentimentality 
which makes the French so refresh- 
ing. They appreciate the fact that 
a drop of practical assistance is 
worth more than an ocean of senti- 
mental pity, and never, in my ex- 
perience, do they patronize. To me 
the hospitable courtesy which I en- 
countered in France was very pre- 
cious. Time and again I was stopped 
at the guichet on the point of enter- 
ing a museum or national monu- 
ment. “Pardon the question, but is 
it perhaps that Mademoiselle does 
not see very well?” I would admit 
the fact. “Then there is no charge.” 
“But I am a foreigner,” I protested. 
“Mademoiselle, that makes no dif- 
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ference.” It never did make any dif- 
ference; for me France was a sec- 
ond home. 

Precious too was French socia- 
bility, especially since the blind are 
more dependent than their seeing 
fellows on conversation. I remem- 
ber one day in a bus in Brittany ex- 
plaining to a French lady, one of the 
guests at the convent, the difference 
of usage between the French “Ma- 
dame” and the English “Mrs.” with 
a footnote on the English use of 
“Madam.” By the time we had 
done, all the passengers in our vicin- 
ity had joined in the lesson; it was 
impossible to distinguish pupils 
from teachers, but nobody minded 
that, and we all discussed the nice- 
ties of grammar at the pitch of our 
voices with cheerful volubility and 
keen enthusiasm. 

The Couvent Ste. Anne was once 
a school, for it is now the property 
of a teaching order, but the anti- 
clerical laws put a stop to their 
work, a fact which still causes Mme. 
Marie-Victoire much sadness and 
some indignation. There would be 
an end to all this nonsense, she 
would say, if women had the vote 
in France. We entirely agreed with 
her, but. a mischievous spirit 
prompted us to draw a mental pic- 
ture of Mme. Marie-Victoire as a suf- 
fragette; the effect was highly comic. 
I do not think that the guest mis- 
tress or any other member of the 
community realized that, deprived 
of their proper work in instructing 
the young, they were yet perform- 
ing an invaluable service in educa- 
tion. Many non-Catholics stayed at 
Ste. Anne; and it must have been a 
revelation to them as it was to us. 
None, to my knowledge, failed to 
make use of the chapel, though no- 
body felt the slightest sense of ob- 
ligation in this respect; it was never 
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suggested that attendance at chapel 
was expected of guests. 

Ste. Anne, I think, taught two 

lessons supremely well: the “nor- 
mality” of the supernatural, and the 
kinship between happiness and holi- 
ness. On my first morning there I 
was wakened by the strains of the 
Sanctus rising from the chapel; that 
was to be the signature of all my 
experience at Ste. Anne. Prejudice 
is the child of ignorance and many, 
I believe, are deterred from making 
an unbiased examination of Cath- 
olic doctrine by a mist of vague no- 
tions concerning the ominously 
mysterious practices of Catholicism. 
Chesterton speaks of a lady whom 
he once met “of educated and even 
elegant pretensions of the sort whom 
her foes would call ‘luxurious’ and 
her friends ‘cultured’”; of a cer- 
tain small town she said “with a sort 
of hiss” that “it contained a nest of 
Roman Catholics.” She continued, 
“her voice changing to a deep note 
of doom, ‘God alone knows what is 
said and done behind those closed 
doors.’”’ Even those who have come, 
as I had come when I first visited 
Ste. Anne, to accept almost all Cath- 
olic doctrine and to adopt Catholic 
practices, inevitably get a wrong per- 
spective lacking authority and tradi- 
tion, and relying, as in the last re- 
sort they must, on private judgment. 
For me, then, many mists were dis- 
persed by the morning sunlight 
that danced through the long spa- 
cious corridors and shone benignly 
upon the tranquil cloisters of the 
Couvent Ste. Anne. 

Every year we would return to the 
convent, though from there we trav- 
eled to Paris, to Chartres, to the 
west of Brittany, but to go to Ste. 
Anne had somehow become for us 
like returning home. There is a 
merit in such an arrangement espe- 
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cially for us who, because a short 
journey takes us to France, are not 
under the pressing necessity of see- 
ing all we can in the minimum of 
time. To return year by year to the 
same place gives one an insight into 
the lives of its inhabitants which 
can scarcely be gained by the guest 
of a-day. Thus Mme. Marie-Victoire 
said that we were “of the house,” 
and every year our welcome awaited 
us at Ste. Anne; when we left it was 
a Vannée prochaine. 

One of the pleasant features of 
life at the convent was that there 
were French as well as English 
guests and the guest mistress, the 
only nun who spoke any English, 
had a talent for engendering socia- 
bility. Those of us who spoke 
French had a chance both of helping 
the English guests who had not that 
advantage and of enjoying conver- 
sation with the French guests. A 
number of elderly ladies lived per- 
manently at Ste. Anne. Some of 
them had radios in their rooms and 
would invite the English guests to 
listen to the B.B.C., but if one had 
hoped for a concert of classical 
music one was mightily deceived; 
their choice was far more likely to 
light upon a variety program which 
one was expected to translate ver- 
batim, but afterwards one was re- 
warded for compliance by the nine 
o’clock news from London and a 
little of Radio Paris. 

In the evening we visited Bijou, 
the sleek donkey who shared the 
cow shed with three very fine cows. 
His affection for me was, I fear, 
wholly mercenary, being connected 
with certain offerings of loaf sugar 
which were very much to his taste. 
Joseph the gardener and Marie his 
wife looked on, their faces wreathed 
in smiles. They were hard-working 
Breton peasants, shrewd, simple, 


and pious. They spoke Breton to 
each other, though their children 
spoke only French; Joseph ex- 
plained to me that he had first 
learned French when he was work- 
ing as a gardener in the Channel 
Islands, but, said he, “I never 
learned to speak English”—‘his 
head was too hard,” put in Marie. 
At parting he always produced his 
only two words of English, “good- 
night — to-morrow!” enunciated 
with as much pride as difficulty. On 
Sundays Marie was very splendid 
in her Breton costume; toward eve- 
ning her children would seek us out. 
The eldest, tall gentle Marie Joseph, 
was very skillful in the domestic 
arts; Jeanne, who was trés intelli- 
gente, the nuns said, was destined 
for the teaching profession; Thé- 
rése, the youngest, was a gay little 
elfin child on whom I think that her 
patron must have smiled. She was 
the family linguist having acquired, 
at eight, a little Spanish, some 
Breton, and a few scraps of English. 
Her exuberant spirits demanded the 
constant relief of laughter or mis- 
chief, and her elder sisters were 
powerless, despite their sustained 
efforts, to school her in the demure 
behavior which they deemed proper. 
On Sundays we laughed and chat- 
tered together, and sometimes our 
guests would sing. Occasionally 
Jeanne brought a book or newspaper 
to read to me. Very proud she was 
of her school prize, but prouder still 
to read the account of her aunt’s 
cure at Lourdes. This aunt was a 
nun who had been sick for many 
years. The first intimation the fam- 
ily had received of the miracle had 
been through the Press, and “papa 
wept.” 

We went to Ste. Anne d’Auray for 
the famous Pardon. Madame at the 
café where we made inquiries, in de- 
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fiance of all the rules of good sales- 
manship, told us she could find us a 
bed but of course we could sleep in 
the church. Having no mind for 
such an exercise we secured the bed 
in a tiny cottage where the floor of 
eur room was scrubbed as white as 
the kitchen table and the sheets were 
of handwoven linen. All night long, 
in intervals of wakefulness, we could 
hear the strains of the Cantique de 
Ste. Anne sung by the crowd that 
thronged the great basilica at the 
other end of the village. How any- 
one “slept” in the church was be- 
yond my comprehension. At the 
torchlight procession and the great 
High Mass there were Bretons from 
every corner of Brittany in all the 
varied splendor of their ancient cos- 
tume, and many French besides, but 
only the tiniest handful of Amer- 
icans and British. 

At the café we were royally feast- 
ed and when we left Anne, the 
daughter of the house, took our ad- 
dress promising to write; and so she 
did, at Christmas. They talked much 
of us, Maman and she, in the long 
evenings of winter, she said. Did 
they talk of us still, I wonder, in the 
long winter of war? At Chartres I 
remembered how Chateaubriand 
had said, “Les foréts ont été les pre- 
miers temples de la Divinité et les 
hommes ont pris dans les foréts la 
premiére idée de l’architecture.”* I 
seized upon all the material I could 
find, from Huysmans to the best I 
could obtain in guide books and the 
remarks of friends and fellow tour- 
ists, and with these built Chartres 
in my imagination, yet I was 
pursued by a sense of frustration; 
perhaps after all I was not alone in 
this, for one might spend a year and 


1 The forests were the first temples of Div- 
inity and men have taken the forests as their 
first guide in architecture. 


a day in Chartres without discover- 
ing all that is to be known, for the 
eathedral was not made for man but 
to the glory of God Who is infinite. 

Chartres made me vaguely un- 
easy, aware of being an outsider. 
This thing that had made it was not 
mine—the faith whose foundations 
were broad as humanity, whose pin- 
nacles reached to Heaven. On the 
morning of our departure I joined 
the long procession of pilgrims who 
venerated Our Lady’s veil in the 
crypt. In those days relics were 
doubly precious. I had venerated 
the Holy Blood at Bruges with deep 
awe, and received the pain béni for 
the first time with delight in the 
crowded cathedral at Vannes. I was 
perpetually seeking to touch the 
hem of the Church’s garment, so, 
being shut out from higher things, I 
saluted Mary’s veil at Chartres and 
received a maternal benediction. 

Of Paris how can one write ade- 
quately? But in the memory stand 
out three strands that, intertwining, 
created for me the singular clear 
beauty that captivates the heart: 
her stones instinct with history, the 
goodness and high courtesy of her 
common people, and the tranquil 
oasis of prayer that is the Sacré 
Coeur. 


When in August, 1939, we again 
set out for Ste. Anne I had just been 
received into the Church; I was 
radiant with joyful anticipation of 
this visit, but on the night crossing 
from Southampton a horrible pre- 
monition beset me of the things that 
were to come, and try as I would I 
could not shake myself free. This 
year, as honored guests, we were 
given a suite of three rooms with 
running water. Ste. Anne does not 
lack the emenities; there is a bath- 
room which, in addition to the usual 
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equipment, houses a grand piano. 
I do not know whether this is in- 
tended to accompany the singing, 
for I never tried the experiment 
though no doubt I sang in the bath. 
As I made use of the hot-and-cold 
water on the morning of our arrival 
I shook off with the grime of the 
journey the gloomy forebodings that 
had oppressed my mind. My ablu- 
tions, however, were somewhat im- 
perfect being interrupted by the in- 
termittent ringing of the bell at the 
door of our apartment as first one 
member of the community and then 
another came to offer her felicita- 
tions; so great was their joy that 
I was now of the Faith that it could 
brook no delay. 

The days slipped tranquilly by; 
in the evenings there was the usual 
gathering of guests in our rooms 
where we discussed, so it seems, 
nearly every subject under the sun. 
I wonder whether Mlle. Leblanc who 
taught English in a lycée ever did 
pursue that investigation which I 
suggested into the linguistic fruits 
of “the auld alliance” (between 
France and Scotland against Eng- 
land) as illustrated in the works of 
such writers as John Galt. I fear 


that weightier matters have inter-' 


vened. Politics naturally loomed 
large and one could glean some in- 
teresting sidelights on the attitudes 
of the French. But perhaps best of 
all were Mme. Hugo’s reminiscences 
of her schooldays at the Benedictine 
Abbey of Lisieux where she had 
been a contemporary of Ste. Thérése. 
Toward midnight our guests would 
depart, creeping along darkened cor- 
ridors with the aid of the flash light 
which we had brought with us for 
their convenience. 

The twenty-fourth was a glorious 
day, and we went up the river 
Rance for a picnic at St. Suliac, a 


village full of sleepy well-fed cats 
and friendly dogs. In the church 
Our Lady with a boat hook in her 
hand was guiding a fishing boat 
safely into harbor. Two small chil- 
dren trotted in, the only living crea- 
tures that seemed to be astir in the 
blazing midday sun. I wondered 
had the shadow of their country’s 
fear yet fallen across their young 
lives, was this already the burden 
of their prayer,—but the day was 
too flawless for such speculations, 
too perfectly peaceful to last. We 
returned that evening to find 
strangely grave faces. News of the 
Russo-German pact had come 
through that shattered our calm. 
There was a rush to embark for 
England which we did not join. On 
Sunday morning the Southampton 
boat steamed out with not an inch 
to spare anywhere. As she made 
her way slowly through the locks 
under a cloudless sky and we shout- 
ed our farewell messages to our 
departing friends the crowd that 
thronged her decks burst, on a sud- 
den impulse, into the “Marseillaise.” 

Each day brought more people 
from Paris. Among them came 
Toinette’s aunt with her two little 
children; Toinette we had met at 
the convent two summers ago and 
had been in correspondence with 
her ever since. Her aunt was in 
tears; she was leaving her children 
at the convent and would return 
alone to Paris to attend to her hus- 
band’s business. Puzzled, the little 
ones regarded their mother, debating 
whether they too should cry; then 
sunny Soeur Monique took charge, 
helped them eat their dinner with 
gentle cajolery, and came to me 
with a request that afterwards I 
should sing for Madame; it might 
help to cheer her. I sang some of 
the “Chansons de Bob et de Bob- 
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ette,” gay little French songs which 
produced the desire effect. Madame 
dried her tears and was soon dis- 
cussing music and explaining with 
emphatic repetitions that she was 
the young aunt of Toinette. 

That summer we had intended to 
yisit Paris and Lisieux; now it was 
abundantly clear that we must stay 
where we were. But on Friday, when 
Danzig was invaded, it was plain 
that we must go. On our way down 
to the harbor to purchase our tickets 
we met Mme. de Lyons who, the 
previous summer, had asked us to 
tea at her house. She was volubly 
agitated, furiously angry with Ger- 
many, terribly anxious for France. 
Behind us came two English people, 
a girl and a man. They were dis- 
cussing—no, not the invasion of 
Danzig, the imminence of war—but 
the opera at Covent Garden! This 
set Mme. de Lyons off on a fresh 
tack; that was the trouble with the 
English—they were not serious! I 
felt it incumbent upon me to de- 
fend our flippancy. “It may be our 
weakness,” I said, “but I think it is 
also our strength.” Perhaps after 
all my words have been justified by 
the event, for I think it is some- 
thing of this spirit which helped us 
to beat the blitz and the flying 
bomb. From parish churches the 
tocsin rang out, “mobilisation géné- 
rale”’! In the streets women were 
weeping, the children’s chatter was 
hushed. Back at the convent the 
chapel was crowded to overflowing; 
in the garden they were saying the 
rosary as they gathered the linen 
into the great laundry baskets. 
Even Thérése was strangely sub- 
dued. Soeur Lucie gave me her pre- 
cise opinion of Hitler as she made 
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up beds for the evacuées who were 
expected from Paris — “Monsieur 
Hitler” the French were still polite- 
ly styling him in 1939; he sounded 
oddly innocuous as “Monsieur”—a 
strange little tribute to France that 
the title “Monsieur” should make 
even Hitler sound civilized. It was 
terrible that this “monstre” should 
cause so much sorrow, ah, but he 
had not suffered enough—that was 
the trouble! He must suffer—for 
the good of his soul. Then she 
pulled herself up, “but who are we 
that we should seek to teach the good 
God His own business,” she said. 
As we left for England that eve- 
ning, pursued by how many tender 
farewells, the “Salve Regina” drift- 
ed out through the cloisters. In- 
deed we felt ourselves to be exiles 
adventuring into the night from a 
citadel in miniature, a fortress 


which, whatever the years might 


bring, would stand impregnable. 
We do not yet know what Ste. Anne 
has suffered in the battle, whether 
those we had learned to love are 
alive or dead, or if we shall ever re- 
turn, though return we certainly 
shall if the Couvent Ste. Anne has 
been spared; but we know that the 
spirit which informed it will rise 
and flourish for it is unquenchable 
being rooted in the things eternal 
against which the devices of our 
modern barbarism are as ineffec- 
tual as the petulant rage of a child 
who does but bruise and batter him- 
self in seeking to do violence to the 
immemorial certitudes, the fixed 
laws, the eternal verities by which 
alone he can live. 


1 We have now heard that the nuns at Ste. 
Anne are safe and the Convent not irreparably 
damaged.—E. W. W. 





THE EVENING BEFORE DEPARTURE 


By M. CATHERINE CURRY 


HE stood gazing across the quiet 

valley where the deepening shad- 
ows lay in purple pools, and her 
eyes were also full of shadows. Her 
lips, which she tried to keep firm 
by a determined effort, quivered 
slightly as she watched a boy on the 
slope opposite, driving a herd of 
sheep homeward through the ap- 
proaching dusk. The lad was not 
her son, but memory carried her 
back through the years and she saw 
her own son again as a boy of 
twelve. If only he were still a 
boy. ... 

But he was now a man, and he 
was leaving in the morning. This 
time tomorrow evening she would 
stand here in the twilight and feel 
the full impact of her loss. The 
valley would stretch before her, 
veiled in its purple haze, as now, 
and the first stirring of the night 
wind would caress her hair. The 
little boy with his flock would again 
cross the hill, and the last slanting 
rays of sunlight would cause his 
shadow to lengthen as he ran. Out- 
wardly all would be the same; but 
already she could feel the emptiness 
in her heart, like a slowly widening 
chasm. Tomorrow evening her son 
would be gone. 

She had known for many weeks 
that the time was approaching, but 
it was something against which she 
could not armor herself. With the 
painstaking care of one who is con- 
scious of performing a service for 
the last time, she had laid out the 
few articles he would need for his 
journey. She had brushed his gar- 


ments with such meticulous care 
that surely not a speck of dust could 
have clung to them; and her son 
would doubtless smile when he saw 
the precise order of his small bun- 
dle of possessions. She would treas- 
ure the memory of his smile, which 
was like no other smile in the 
world. . . . And the look that crept 
into his eyes when they rested on 
her, infinitely tender and affection- 
ate.... 

Abruptly she turned from the 
lovely scene before her, for its 
beauty had no power to move her; 
her spirit was locked away in some 
secret place, striving to hide its 
grief. She entered the house and 
began to prepare the evening meal. 
This would be their last meal to- 
gether, but no word must pass her 
lips to signify that such was her 
thought. Nor would her husband 
speak of it. Both would act as 
though nothing in any way distin- 
guished this from the thousands of 
meals she had previously served, 
when the three sat down together 
after the day’s labors were com- 
pleted; and all the burdens of pov- 
erty and toil were suddenly sloughed 
away, and the evening unfolded be- 
fore them like a flower, giving forth 
a sweet fragrance. The compact 
unity of their little trio would re- 
main unbroken sometimes even by 
speech; it scarcely seemed neces- 
sary to talk, when it was possible 
to sit in silence and feel peace steal- 
ing in like the shadows, having no 
substance, yet encompassing ll. 
Later they would go into the gar- 
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den, and the flagstones underfoot 
would be cool with the approach of 
night. Through the gathering dark- 
ness the outlines of flowers would 
be dimly visible, and the night birds 
would circle overhead with weird 
eries, which to some sounded eerie 
and frightening, but to the small 
group in the garden were merely a 
familiar part of a much-loved 
pattern. 
Occasionally, a few neighbors 
might trudge up the dusty road to 
join them and exchange a bit of 
talk about local politics, wages, and 
work. Often these visitors became 
quite vociferous, as they heatedly 
denounced some local villain, com- 
plained of the small return a laborer 
received for his hire, or speculated 
grimly on what punishment should 
be meted out for this crime or that. 
But her son never took part in these 
angry philippics. It was not be- 
cause he was indifferent, or tolerant 
of injustice—far from it; his silence 
was the silence of one who is await- 
ing his time, knowing that it is not 
by bandying words that evils are 
remedied, but by brave and forth- 
right action. So it was that their 
happiest moments occurred when 
no visitors came to break the tran- 
quillity of their comradeship; and 
they sat in the stillness and watched 
the stars grow in size and brilliance 
as the intensity of darkness deep- 
ened in the night sky. Later, as the 
night wore on, she might retire, 
leaving her son and his father alone 
to talk for a few moments before 
they, too, came indoors. There was 
always a day’s work ahead of them, 
as there was always a day’s work 
just completed, and this knowledge 
gave a quiet continuity to their 
lives, like that of a stream flowing 
along its appointed course between 
banks of peaceful meadowland. 
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Most mothers, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would perhaps be 
thinking of what advice to give 
their sons—but what could she tell 
him? She could not say “Take 
care of yourself, Son,” because she 
knew that concern for himself 
would never enter his mind. it 
was duty that he followed; what 
was necessary and right, was all 
that mattered to him. His own 
safety was negligible; and no mat- 
ter if she cautioned and pleaded, it 
would be as ineffectual as beseech- 
ing the tides to lie passive, and she 
would feel ashamed of her own fool- 
ishness in speaking of such things. 
No, when the final moment came 
she would probably just look at 
him, and not say anything at all; 
and he would gently kiss her fore- 
head, as he always did, and then 
turn and walk quickly away. Her 
eyes would follow him, magnetically 
drawn to that tall figure, moving 
straight and sure. Perhaps at the 
turn of the road he would pause for 
a moment and look back, and that 
would be her iast glimpse of him 
before he was lost behind the poplar 
trees that lined the road, their leaves 
nervously fluttering. showing silver 
in the bright morning sunlight. 
There would be nothing left of him 
except footprints in the dust of the 
road, a few discarded garments in 
the house, and tools he had used. 
These tools she would treasure, re- 
membering that his hands had 
touched them — his were such 
strong, steady hands, magnificently 
formed; and with all the laborious 
tasks they performed they never be- 
came calloused or hard. 

These thoughts drifted across her 
mind, like the reflections of clouds 
in a pool; meanwhile her hands 
seemed endowed with a purpose all 

their own, preparing food, setting 
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the table, and putting all in readi- 
ness for this evening of evenings. 
It was fortunate that from years of 
repetition her hands knew how to 
perform these duties without any 
conscious direction; otherwise—she 
smiled ruefully—otherwise this last 
meal would have been disappoint- 
ing indeed. 

She heard a soft, twittering sound, 
and glanced out the kitchen door. 
Birds, at this late hour? Yes, there 
they were, hopping about the gar- 
den, speaking their soft staccato 
language; fluttering about amid the 
taller spires of flowers, now disap- 
pearing, now reappearing among the 
tangle of leaves and blooms. An 
odd thought struck her: Did they 
know that he was leaving? Was it 
possible that they had come to share 
the memory of this last evening? 

Knowing quite well that she was 
being fanciful, she whispered: 
“Wait. We will join you presently.” 


WONDER 


Far, far down the valley bells 
were chiming—clear and sweet, 
their tones echoed across the gar- 
den, mingling with the soft little 
bird sounds; and suddenly a feel- 
ing of great peace flooded her heart, 
and the emptiness was gone. A 
look of repose settled again on her 
lovely face; almost imperceptibly 
she lifted her head a little higher, 
and her movements seemed brisk 
and confident. 

She took a final swift glance at 
the table. All was in readiness. She 
turned and walked to the doorway 
of the carpenter shop. A cheery 
clatter of hammers and the smell of 
fresh. wood assailed her as _ she 
opened the door. There was no 
trace of sadness in her clear voice 
as she called: “Joseph! Will you 
and Jesus come now? The meal is 
ready.” 

“Coming, Mary,” answered Jo- 
seph. 


OF BONE 


By JEANNETTE A. VAN LOAN 


ONDER of bone, wonder of flesh: 
Elusive spirit within their mesh! 

God in man that man may rise 
Above himself to touch the skies; 
To fondle stars, the silver moon; 
To struggle spell-bound toward that tune 
His inner ear alone has heard; 
To be more winged than a bird. 


na 





PROPHETS OF ERROR 


By Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


A’ least one Catholic professor in 
a large non-sectarian univer- 
sity on the West Coast makes it a 
point to discourage Catholic stu- 
dents from entering the institution 
where he teaches. Or if they have 
already entered, he urges them to 
withdraw as soon as possible. On 
one occasion he confided to a friend 
of the writer: “If a Catholic can 
keep his faith after spending one 
year in this university, I consider it 
a miracle. Naturally speaking it 


can’t be done.” 

There is a widespread belief 
among Catholics that the secular 
secondary schools in our country are 
literally secular in that they have 


no place in their regular curriculum 
for religion and the truths of Chris- 
tianity. Bishops and priests warn 
their people against attending state 
universities because they are con- 
vinced that such attendance is sel- 
dom justified for a Catholic and 
ordinarily very dangerous. But still 
the faithful are only half convinced 
about the secularism and irreligion 
prevalent outside Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning. Maybe the 
big universities are not so bad after 
all. Perhaps the American hier- 
archy is mistaken in the “puritani- 
cal attitude” it has adopted toward 
this so-called undenominational 
university education. Let us see. 
This is no place for an extended 
analysis of the course of-studies fol- 
lowed in schools like Harvard, Yale 
or Ohio State. It would take us too 
far afield. Besides we can accom- 
plish just as much with a survey of 


the curriculum in any one major 
branch of college discipline as 
taught in these schools. For the 
purpose at hand we are going to 
limit ourselves to a summary re- 
view of the natural sciences, Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Medicine and Ex- 
perimental Psychology, and ask our- 
selves this question: “What are the 
religious and moral principles on 
which these sciences are based in 
the lecture halls of our non-Catholic 
colleges and universities?” For our 
answer we need go no further than 
the textbooks used in these colleges 
over the last ten years. What we 
find in these texts is an “eye open- 
er” even to the most sanguine advo- 
cate of secular education. They 
ignore or deny or ridicule the most 
sacred truths of reason and revela- 
tion in their bearing on man’s rela- 
tion to God. What follows is only 
a sample analysis of a sorry condi- 
tion that prevails in several hundred 
institutions from New York to Cali- 
fornia. 

Henry Barrows, professor at New 
York University, collaborated with 
a dozen other experts in Biology to 
produce his handsome four hun- 
dred page textbook on the subject. 
In his chapter on: “Protoplasm and 
the Cell,” he goes into some detail 
to explain the origin of life on our 
planet: “With the presence of the 
chemical elements, the stage was set 
for the advent of life. Among the 
chemical compounds present in the 
primordial sea were crystalline sub- 
stances like common salt which can 
be dissolved in water and jelly-like 
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particles, insoluble in water, known 
as colloids. When the chance union 
of certain elements produced the 
right kind of colloidal substance, 
living matter came into being.” 

So much for the positive doctrine. 
Then he goes on to dispose of other 
theories than his own for the origin 
of the visible world: “Other theories 
have been advanced to explain the 
origin of life on the globe. It has 
been suggested that living matter 
was borne through space to the 
earth from another planet. But this 
explanation cannot be supported by 
science for the reason that the con- 
ditions obtaining beyond our atmos- 
phere are not favorable to life. The 
belief that organic as well as inor- 
ganic matter was created by divine 
‘fiat,’ does not coincide with the 
tenets of modern science.” 

The author does not even conde- 
scend to capitalize the attribute of 
God’s Divinity. He is so sure of 
himself. But does he give any proof 
for this calm dismissal of the Cre- 
ator from the work of His hands? 
Not a shred. The only concession 
he makes to proving what seems to 
him so needless of proof is to illus- 
trate the whole explanation of how 
the world and life came into being, 
with two photographs. One of these 
is a picture of a spiral nebula in the 
Constellation of Ursa Major, and 
the other of a nebula in the Constel- 
lation of Coma Berenices! 

Charles Rogers, teacher of Com- 
parative Physiology at Oberlin Col- 
lege, published a textbook in his 
field that has gone through at least 
four reprints. There are over six 
hundred pages of careful explana- 
tion of the physical and chemical 
laws underlying the functions of the 
human body. Chapter Seven deals 
with “The General Phenomena of 
Life.” It is a elassic for hold asser- 
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tions, unsupported by evidence, that 
strike at the very roots of man’s 
moral responsibilities. “Living mat- 
ter,” the professor tells the students, 
“must be considered a result of the 
evolution of matter.” We are tempt- 
ed to object that there seems to be 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween a rock and a human being. 
How could the one spontaneously 
give rise to the other? Simple 
enough: “the same elements, the 
same electrons are present and the 
same simple compounds of the ele- 
ments of lower atomic weight.” 
This is hardly satisfactory. Isn’t 
there at least some difference be- 
tween a man and the dirt on which 
he walks? “There is this differ- 
ence,” we are told, “the living sub- 
stance and the compound derived 
from it are vastly more complex in 
structure and arrangement than any 
of the so-called imorganic sub- 
stances. The molecules of the pro- 
teins which comprise a most impor- 
tant part of the living substance are 
very large and exceedingly com- 
plex in their configuration.” Not 
much motivation to virtue there, if 
the only real difference between our- 
selves and the air we breathe is the 
fact that we are made out of larger 
molecules than the atmosphere 
around us. 

Is there any question of a soul 
in living beings, and particularly in 
man? Professor Rogers is honest 
enough to admit that there are those 
—vitalists, he calls them—who 
“look upon an organism as a ma- 
chine plus certain unknown factors. 
The organism is controlled, in part 
at least, from within, but is subject 
to influences and forces outside it- 
self.” But he has little patience 
with this sort of explanation. He 
prefers to look upon man and all 
other organisms as “a physiochemi- 
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eal machine, rather simple in struc- 
ture, which is controlled by forces 
acting upon it from without. Being 
a machine, it must be controlled by 
physical and chemical laws as are 
other machines.” 

Of course, the author admits that 
science does not yet know all the 
answers to the problem of life and 
vital activity. Just give it time. “It 
is the duty of the trained scientist 
to explain vital phenomena in terms 
of known physical and chemical 
materials and laws, in so far as it 
may be possible to do so. . . and 
not to invoke an unknown in order 
to make an explanation.” What is 
this “unknown” that Professor 
Rogers would eschew from a scien- 
tist’s vocabulary? Is it God or a 
principle of life or, as in the case of 
man, the human soul? The student 
is not told. But no matter, it is the 
materialist and not the vitalist who 


holds the key to the problem of life 
and living activity because “the nat- 
ural tendency of the vitalist is to 
announce that the mysterious can 


never be explained.” Of course it 
can be explained if only the student 
rids himself of the false notion that 
a living being “is supposed to be a 
very complex machine and to in- 
volve unknown as well as known 
forces.” Obviously if every living 
substance is only a mechanism— 
and not a very complex one at that 
—man himself is only a machine. 
And as a machine what duties does 
he have to the “Unknown” that the 
author denies? Absolutely none. 
Life is only a bundle of atoms, and 
atoms cannot even be counted, much 
less rewarded or punished for what 
they do. 

Students of medicine for the past 
generation have been using Albert 
Mathews’ thousand page standard 
- text in Biochemistry, and doubtless 
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found it satisfactory—as Biochem- 
istry. Since the first edition in 1915, 
this medical manual has gone 
through some ten reprints and edi- 
tions. Dr. Mathews was deservedly 
hailed as an outstanding scholar in 
his chosen field, through years of 
teaching and laboratory supervision 
at Chicago University and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. But like Pro- 
fessor Rogers, he also favors the 
idea that living and non-living sub- 
stances are radically the same. He 
says: “The differences between liv- 
ing and lifeless appear on closer 
examination to be quantitative rath- 
er than qualitative.” In other words, 
it is only beeause the average man 
does not examine the problem close- 
ly enough that he is deceived into 
thinking that living beings like men 
contain something more than the 
chemicals out of which they are 
made. Dr. Mathews explains him- 
self: “Living matter is nearly al- 
ways in movement... and since to 
move objects requires that work be 
done and since energy is that which 
does work, living matter must be the 
seat of energy transformations.” 
This looks for a moment like a de- 
nial of what he said before. Not at 
all. “It might be supposed that this 
energy or capacity for work was due 
to some peculiar non-physical, vital 
force or spirit. But experiment has 
now clearly demonstrated that this 
is not the case and that this energy 
comes ultimately from light and im- 
mediately from the union of the liv- 
ing matter or its constituents with 
oxygen.” 

Back in 1931, the University of 
Chicago first put out a so-called Syl- 
labus for students in science at the 
university. The book “is designed 
to assist students who are prepar- 
ing. for the comprehensive examina- 
tion om Introductory Biology at the 
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University of Chicago.” Presuma- 
bly if a student knew the answers 
given in the manual he would be 
sure of something better than a 
passing grade in the subject. 

This handy volume would have 
made an excellent source book for 
that other “Syllabus of Errors of 
Atheism, Pantheism and Modern- 
ism” published by the saintly Pius 
IX. in 1864. Here are a few gems 
selected at random from the chap- 
ter on “The Dynamics of Living 
Organisms.” The sub-title prepares 
the student for what follows: 
“Popular Misconceptions in Psy- 
chology.” Strange how childish we 
are. “We continually build up con- 
cepts and then in forgetting that 
they are concepts or abstractions— 
we regard them as phenomenal or 
real objects. We speak of life, the 
mind, consciousness, intelligence, in- 
stincts, human nature, will power 
and a host of others as if they were 
things, entities, forces existing in 
their own right. But they are all 
abstractions and have no more in- 
dependent, existential reality than 
the grin of a Cheshire cat.” Unfor- 
tunately and insidiously, the four- 
teen co-authors of the Syllabus 
slipped a few “jokers” into the line- 
up from “life” to “will power.” 
Ideas may have an abstract exist- 
ence; human nature may be a mere 
concept when taken from one point 
of view. But to call intelligence 
and consciousness and will power 
so much fantastic froth is to strike 
at the foundation of all metaphysics, 
all ethics and all religious depend- 
ence upon a God Who made man to 
His own image and likeness by 
breathing into him His own immor- 
tal spirit. 

Have we misunderstood the Uni- 
versity biologists? Likely enough 
they don’t really mean what they 


said and the student is still allowed 
to pass his examinations even 
though he believes that man has a 
soul and that his mind and will are 
something more than a word? The 
professors meant just what they 
said: “Individuals exhibit a certain 
group of organic responses called 
mental activities, such as remem- 
bering, perceiving, reasoning, and 
feeling. These are complex activi- 
ties of an enormously complex or- 
ganism. The term ‘mental’ de- 
scribes the particular kind of activi- 
ties meant. The totality of these 
mental activities is referred to as 
‘the mind.’ But such a collective 
term refers to no independently 
existing entity. ‘Mental energy’ is 
likewise a misleading term. When 
one thinks, he is using up bodily 
energy. We think with our bodies, 
particularly with our brains, not 
with some mysterious ‘mind’ which 
utilizes mysterious mental energy.” 
The italics and quotation marks are 
part of the authors’ text. Whatever 
else they may be accused of, it must 
not be ambiguity of expression. 

I have before me a dozen stand- 
ard textbooks used for one or more 
school terms at various secular uni- 
versities during the last ten years. 
To do justice to the anti-intellectual, 
not to say anti-Christian principles 
which they propound would fill an 
octavo volume. But there is still 
one more attack on the bases of 
Catholic dogma that we have to see 
if we would begin to appreciate the 
harm done to the faith of students 
enrolled in public institutions of 
learning. A person would have to 
search closely in the history of het- 
erodoxy to find anything approach- 
ing this particular attack for sheer 
brazenness and shameless disregard 
for truth. No one who has ever re- 
sisted a single temptation or made 
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a single decision in his life would whether or not man is a free agent. 
question the existence of a human Has the problem been solved? Not 
will or its all but palpable power of exactly. So here is the final coup: 
liberty of action. Do we not punish “On the whole it may be said that 
criminals for homicide and decorate the problem of the freedom of the 
our heroes with medals of honor? will has been outgrown.” Which 
And yet, we might be wrong? simply means that there never was 
Professor Pillsbury, as Director a problem in the first place. Who 
of the Psychology Laboratory at the ever told us that we should even 
University of Michigan, published a suspect that we had a free will? 
many-editioned class manual on the 
Fundamentals of Psychology in It will be seventeen years this 
which the traditional notions on hu- coming December that the late Holy 
man freedom are pretty well talked Father gave us his classic Encycli- 
out of existence. “Earlier writers,” cal on Christian Education. There 
he tells the students, “always tend- we are plainly told that “the school 
ing to discover a separate faculty or / if not a temple is aden. The school 
force for each of the words in com-\ from which religion is excluded is 
mon use, hardly questioned the ex-4 contrary to the fundamental princi- 
istence of the ‘fiat’ of the will; some- / ples of education. Such a school 
thing which was an actual force in| cannot exist in practice; it is bound 
decisions and an incentive to action. \ to become irreligious.” 
As the direct examination of men- This was graphically brought 
tal states began to take the place of home to me some months ago in a 
speculation, with only inaccurate letter I received from a former pu- 
observation, fewer and fewer men pil of mine. An excellent Catholic, 
were able to discover this peculiar he had no choice about entering a 
state. Instead, an ever increasing pre-engineering program subsidized 
number of authorities found the by the army at a large, Mid-Western 
final cause of action in an idea that state university. He writes: “For 
was attended to, in an idea of the an institution of higher learning, 
movement with the belief that it this college has lower morals than I 
was to take place, or in the feeling ever dreamed possible. From the 
qualities preceding or accompanying outside the university is really beau- 
the idea.” Nine pages of evidence tiful and seems to be representative 
is displayed to prove such bald as- of all that is good. But on the in- 
sertions as: “a man’s desires are the side it is really corrupt. The cam- 
outcomes of his instincts and en- pus magazine, the shows, the gen- 
vironment ... criminals are men-_ eral trends and the habits of almost 
tally deficient . . . what one gener- everyone you meet are all indica- 
ally does is to think of oneself as a_tions of low morals.” What else can 
free agent.” be expected within the same walls 
But Dr. Pillsbury feels that his where the human soul is denied, 
student readers will question these where free will is ridiculed, and God 
proofs. There wasa problem which is outlawed from the world which 
he claimed existed; the problem of He created? 














PRISONER OF WAR DIARY 
Jap Prison Ship, Manila to Japan 


By Roy L. Bopine, Jr. 


Part Il 


ANUARY 2, 1945.—We are suffer- 

ing more and more with the cold. 
We spend the nights and mornings 
lying or sitting huddied together for 
warmth. The steel deck we lie on 
is like ice. Some men are clothed 
only in shorts, and most are bare- 
footed. I have been wearing a bur- 
lap sack, that I stole on the San 
Fernando wharf, for an extra gar- 
ment. 

We have two forty-eight-hour-old 
bodies which we can’t dispose of un- 
til we sail. Each two men were given 
one cup of rice and one spoonful of 
fish. Bill and I had lots of fun 
dividing ours, almost grain by grain. 
I’m praying that we may start soon 
and end this trip before we all die 
of starvation and cold. Lt. Tashina, 
the Jap officer in charge who has 
been on the other ship, came by in 
a launch, and asked if we had eaten. 
He was told, “Very little, four times 
in seven days.” This is the only in- 
terest he has taken in us. We have 
no water today. They say we “had 
chow today so no get water.” 

January 3.—It has been another 
very dark bad day with no food or 
water. Last evening near dark, 
after another death and much obvi- 
ous suffering from thirst, we finally 
coaxed the Japs into giving us two 
buckets of water, eight spoonfuls 
per man. It helped but didn’t quench 
our thirst or hunger. Our men are 
trading anything, water for ciga- 


rettes and vice versa, and either for 
mess gear. There’s lots of stealing. 
I’m getting weaker and dirtier. The 
dirt can’t be described. I imagine 
I weigh less than 110 pounds, com- 
pared to a pre-war 170 and 135 up- 
on leaving Bilibid. There’s no flesh 
or muscle on me. 

January 4.—It was very cold to- 
ward morning. My back, knees, and 
stomach all ache, especially when 
I’m so cold. I am living on bor- 
rowed time now. I'd like to dedi- 
cate the rest of my life to rearing 
my family and enjoying everything 
to the utmost. We finally received 
nearly a cup of loosely packed rice, 
but no water. I’m so thirsty. We've 
had only eight spoonfuls of water in 
the last three days. 

January 5.—We had quite a time 
last evening. Although the Japs 
gave us one bucket of water, four 
spoonfuls each, the men really were 
suffering terribly with thirst. After 
we begged and begged they finally 
sent down another bucket. It’s ter- 
rible to have to beg so for so little. 
“If you all die it doesn’t matter,” 
the Japs say. 

Chaplain Nagle, from a Protestant 
mission in the Mountain Province 
of Luzon, is splendid. The bullet 
wound through his thigh hasn’t 
slowed him a bit. He volunteers for 
everything, or makes his own work. 
Somehow, he has obtained a gallon 
bucket of salt water, and for the 
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last two days has been washing the 
faces of the sickest men. 

January 6.—This morning early 
we were given some good barley-rice 
and a spoonful of fish. The Japs 
hurried us with the serving and soon 
we were ordered to leave the ship. 
The 230 of us, including the bodies 
of three dead, were placed aboard 
two small lighters. 

The Formosan children stared at 
us with genuine hatred—so differ- 
ent from the Filipinos. Takao is a 
large city. A big Catholic church is 
in view. The Americans fought like 
animals over scraps of food and 
peelings that they fished out of the 
harbor when the guards weren’t 
looking. 

With difficulty most of us were 
able to climb up the 30-foot rope 
ladder of the big freighter, where 
we rejoined the main group of pris- 
oners. We descended into the larg- 
est hold I have ever seen. There’s 
a balcony above which is used by 
the hospital section with 300 of the 
sickest men. On the bottom where 
we went, 1,000 men are packed tight 
together in lines of fifty each across 
the ship. When lying down two 
lines interlock their feet, with the 
feet on one side reaching to the 
chests on the other side. It’s hot 
with a stinking fetid smell of sweat- 
ing men, unwashed and dirty for 
weeks. We were given a good meal 
consisting of one-third cup of 
sticky barley, one-fifth cup of cab- 
bage soup, and one-fifth cup of tea. 
It’s the first time we have eaten 
twice in one day since leaving 
Manila three and one-half weeks 
ago. 

January 7.—Last night was hell. 
The swearing, kicking, and fighting 
is indescribable. Excreta dripped 
down from the sick on the balcony. 
This morning we were given the 
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same food as yesterday. The rice 
is lowered in 30-gallon wooden 
tubs, and dumped on filthy jackets 
or pieces of canvas. Over and into 
everything is a haze of flies. The 
hot tea is lowered in smaller tubs, 
then dumped into some of the 
empty rice tubs, drowning hundreds 
of flies. Each 20-man squad re- 
ceives four cups of tea and six cups 
of barley which they divide as best 
they can. The heavy sticky flies 
that cover the food in a few sec- 
onds, can’t be kept out, even while 
we eat. There’s no washing of 
hands or mess gear. The floors are 
slimy. It’s hot and fetid and nause- 
ating. 

January 8.—After another terri- 
ble night, we were again given rice 
and tea. Then 600 men were moved 
from our hold to the next one for- 
ward. Jack, Bill and I are among 
the 700 remaining. We are all 
crowded together on the balcony 
while hundreds of sacks of sugar 
have been loaded into the hold be- 
low wus. 

January 9.—It got dark last night 
before all the water was served. 
Americans were assigned to guard 
the remainder, but there were riots 
over it all night. It is much colder 
up here on the balcony than down 
below. We had to sleep with our 
heads and shoulders on the crotch 
of the man ahead. The instant one 
stands his place disappears as bod- 
ies close in from all sides. Many 
are so weak they simply can’t get 
to the latrines. 

An American reconnaissance plane 
came over at dawn. Jack, Bill 
and I hurriedly divided our two- 
third cup of water. While chow 
was being served the bombers dove 
on us. I flattened myself into the 
crowd, but I couldn’t get my head 
and shoulders down. I was looking 
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directly toward the corner of the 
hold as a shower of sparks burst 
through and a burning pain in my 
left arm told me I was hit. I bur- 
rowed my head deeper into the pile 
of humanity. Big planks, loosened 
by the concussion, were falling from 
the hatch above. Several more 
groups of planes went over and 
bombs fell close. Then all was 
silent. 

I sat up. Men were like animals, 
fighting for the little rice and water 
that was not spilled. Loosened 
planks were still giving way, letting 
more men fall down on the sugar 
below. I looked myself over. A 
small deep wound on my left hand 
was bleeding profusely. Two ragged 
holes in the left shoulder of my 
jacket disclosed other wounds. 

The corner occupied by our head- 
quarters and hospital staff was hit 
the worst. There were 15 killed, 75 
wounded seriously, and many more 
had minor wounds like mine. The 
falling planks had mangled others. 
We have little medicine, no dress- 
ings and no water. The Japs say 
the ship will be beached or we will 
be taken ashore, but as night ap- 
proaches there is no sign of either. 
There are many holes in the side 
near us and water is running in 
somewhere below. A rumor has it 
that the forward hold was badly hit 
and 50 per cent killed. I pray that 
it may not be true. 

Men are stealing sugar from sacks 
in the hold below, even though we 
have been told that anyone caught 
would be shot and all food and water 
taken away. After the bombing we 
didn’t expect any food but the Japs 
surprised us this evening by giving 
us four buckets of barley with a 
little pickle which amounted to a 
small cup for every three men. It 
was good but we would rather have 


had water. We thank God to be 
alive, but we’re certainly getting our 
share of misfortune. 

January 10.—Father Cummins, 
who prayed for us during the worst 
of the Oryoku bombing, gave a brief, 
inspiring talk and prayer last night, 
It was the worst night of my life. 
With the hatch covers blown off the 
wind whistled down. Dressed in 
only two cotton garments plus my 
burlap sack I froze all night even 
pressed close to Bill and Jack. My 
whole body ached all day. I honest- 
ly doubt if I can live through an- 
other such night, yet the really cold 
weather is still ahead. 

We have a pile of 30 bodies at our 
feet with more being added fre- 
quently, Our prayers have in part 
been answered. The American 
planes didn’t come back today to 
finish us off, and the Japs have put 
the hatch covers back on so we will 
sleep warmer tonight. 

January 12.—Last night I was so 
exhausted that I slept well in spite 
of the terrible crowding. The pile 
of bodies smelled strong and my 
feet were practically among them. 
Nine more died during the night. 
Urine from the hospital section ran 
down under us for the second night. 
There was nothing to do but lie in 
it. Diarrhea is increasing fast. 

After three days the Japs are final- 
ly allowing our work detail to re- 
move the mangled, bloated, very 
smelly dead. We had removed all 
their clothing for distribution. The 
40 naked bodies were hoisted one by 
one from our hold while we all 
watched fascinated, picking out our 
friends. I’ve just heard that only 
one-third of the 600 men who were 
moved to the other hold are alive. 
It’s terrible but I’m afraid it’s true. 

The Japs announced that we 
would receive no more food or water 
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until two men would admit stealing 
sugar. I hope that the volunteers 
who were sent were among those 
who profited by taking it. A detail 
of 20 men came back from shore and 
said that they had cremated 150 
bodies in a common furnace, and 
would have to do as many more to- 
morrow. In the afternoon most of 
the survivors from the forward hold 
joined us, leaving only a few of the 
seriously wounded and sick behind. 
I can’t imagine how we are going to 
sleep tonight! 

Father Zerfas received mortal 
head and leg wounds in the bomb- 
ing of the forward hold and died in 
a half hour without regaining con- 
sciousness. He has been a close 
friend of mine since Bataan days. At 
Cabanatuan prison camp he used to 
awaken me at 4:30 a.m. in time to 
serve his Mass, said by the light of 
vegetable oil burning in an open 
glass. He worked every day on the 
wood detail, felling and carrying 
logs, the hardest job in camp. Con- 
sequently he was extremely thin 
when he left Bilibid and since our 
stay on the tennis court he has not 
been himself. I thank God, though, 
when a friend is no longer suffering. 
They seem to be the fortunate ones 
and I almost envy them. 

January 13.—Last night was a 
wild night. We were terribly 
crowded and few could sleep. My 
big tragedy was that in the scuffling 
I lost my cotton shirt. It was my 
only garment with sleeves, and its 
loss may make the difference be- 
tween life and death for me. 

We spent most of this afternoon 
moving to another ship. Fortunately 
I was able to fill Jack’s canteen with 
rusty water from the leaking winch 
as we waited on the deck. Our new 
ship is smaller and a short flight of 
steps leads down into our hold. Our 
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entire area, excepting directly under 
the hatch, is double decked. Each 
bay is about 14 feet square for 30 
men, with just enough head room 
to sit up, but there’s more sleeping 
room than last night. It’s very dark 
as the hatch is covered over except 
for a small space just over the stairs. 
Bringing over the severely wounded, 
many with unsplintered fractures, 
was an agony that lasted well into 
the night. They have almost no 
chance to survive with the little care 
they are getting. 

Father McManus seems to be hav- 
ing more than his share of misfor- 
tune. In the first bombing he had 
his jaw fractured by a piece of 
shrapnel and in the second bombing 


‘he received a bad thigh fracture. He 


is so brave and uncomplaining but 
has no chance under these condi- 
tions. My shoulder wounds are in- 
fected and draining. I pulled the 
fragment from one of them. My hand 
is badly swollen and very painful. 

January 15.—Last night was ter- 
rible, with screaming, sick men beg- 
ging for water. Since losing my 
shirt I’m slowly freezing to death. 
My bare arms and shoulders pro- 
trude from my burlap sack. The 
men on each side of me are too weak 
to get to the latrine buckets and are 
soiling their clothes. One very young 
boy near me is stark naked, having 
thrown away his filthy clothes. Many 
have found large grass mats to use 
for covering but I haven’t been able 
to get under one. Men are dying 
constantly and every morning the 
naked bodies, stripped of clothing 
by their friends, are dragged up on 
deck and thrown overboard. I’ve 
found a ragged, badly soiled shirt, 
and in spite of the disapproving 
grunts of the Jap guard, hastily 
rinsed it in dirty water at the rail. 
It will help some. 
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The water in Jack’s and my can- 
teens has turned bad, but we're 
lucky to have any. We are being 
given one-fourth cup of loose rice 
and seven teaspoonfuls of tea once, 
and occasionally twice a day. Five 
or six spoonfuls of tea can be traded 
for a serving of rice with those who 
have bad diarrhea and suffer so ter- 
ribly from thirst they can’t eat. 

January 16.—Last night, though 
my wet shirt hadn’t started to dry, 
Jack let me cuddle under the very 
edge of his mat, between him and 
Dave until our body heat dried it. 
This morning the dead and dying 
were scattered everywhere, many 
lying in the passageways, trampled 
and covered with filth. I went on 
deck. The sea had moderated and 
the rising sun was a red ball of fire. 

Dave is much worse. This after- 
noon he noticed me saying my Ros- 
ary, and asked for it. I helped him 
to say it. He told me that while liv- 
ing with Father Zerfas at Cabana- 
tuan he had been partially imstruct- 
ed in the Catholic Faith. I asked him 
if he would like to see a priest, tell- 
ing him that under these cireum- 
stances he could easily be baptized. 
He gladly agreed and wanted Father 
Cummins. After much searching 
I found Father Cummins who had 
difficulty finding amy water pure 
enough for baptism. He crawled 
baek into the dark bay where Dave 
and I lie, and there on the filthy 
deck, surrounded by hundreds, of 
suffering men Father Cummins pro- 
nounced the sacred words of Bap- 
tism. Dave was so happy. He said 
he had been thinking about it for 
years. He asked us to tell his wife 
that he had become a Catholic and 
wished his daughter to be reared in 
the Church. I hope if may be so. 

January 17.—Dave and the child- 
like naked boy both died last night. 


Dave died in my arms. He was very 
affectionate, wanted his hands held 
and his face against mine. He asked 
me four or five times to help him 
make an Act of Contrition. He is 
one man at least among all this curs- 
ing mob who has died like a Chris- 
tian. There were 30 deaths yester- 
day and there will be at least that 
many more today. Even many of 
the strongest and hardiest are dying 
now. 

January 18.—I had my first stroke 
of real luck last night. Coming back 
from the latrine in the middle of the 
night, while the guard wasn’t look- 
ing, I filled my canteen with hot 
water dripping from the leaking 
winch. I later was able to fill Jack’s 
canteen also. It will be a Godsend 
to us. 

The stealing is terrible. In the 
black of night mats are often jerked 
away and there is no possibility of 
finding them. Canteens are stolen 
from under one’s head and every- 
thing must be kept inside our clothes 
or tied on to us. This afternoon Bill, 
who has been unconscious for the 
past day, was moved to the hospital 
area. I can’t help him any more. 

I saw Father Carberry yesterday 
and again today. He was being sup- 
ported by friends on each side, but 
I’m afraid he won’t last much long- 
er. He is still wearing his leather 
jacket saved from Bataan, so he 
must not be suffering so badly from 
the cold. He is young, athletic and 
the sturdiest man physically I have 
known. Seeing him so near death 
makes me realize how little chance 
any one of us has to live much 
longer. 

January 20.—Jack’s canteen 
sprung a leak last night and he lest 
half of his precious water. My bad 
cold and parched throat make it 
difficult to breathe, especially at 
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night. My hand and shoulder are 
still running pus, and in spite of my 
efforts to apply suction they are 
swollen and painful, but improving. 

While I was standing by the post 
near the latrine buckets, using the 
little light that comes down the 
stairs to write these notes, Father 
Cummins came by. He has bad di- 
arrhea and is suffering terribly from 
thirst. As I still have a little winch- 
water left I offered him my canteen. 
He only took a couple of tiny sips, 
taking a long time, letting the water 
roll around in his mouth, moisten- 
ing his swollen tongue, to get the 
maximum benefit from each drop. 
He was so profuse in his expressions 
of gratitude, blessing me and calling 
me a saint, that I was embarrassed. 
He won’t live much longer. 

January 21.—During the night 
someone unscrewed the cap of Jack’s 
leaky canteen and drank or spilled 
the last of his hoarded water. Every- 
one is half crazy. We are a week out 
of Formosa now. Bill was among 
the 35 who died last night. I wish 
I could have done more for him, but 
at least he’s not suffering now. The 
usual rice was issued, but it ran out 
before reaching our squad. I’m ter- 
ribly dry and dehydrated. I don’t 
see how I can stand much more of 
this without more water. Hot fresh 
water is running from the deck 
winches but the guards won’t allow 
us to get near them. 

January 22.—I dreamed all night 
of apple cider at 25 cents a gallon 
on Spokane’s Apple Way. Harry 
died, and Fred is barely alive. I wish 
I could get a jacket somewhere. De- 
hydration from festering wounds, 
respiratory infections and diarrhea, 
relieved by only four or five spoon- 
fuls of water daily, is the main cause 
of so many deaths. The nights are 
endless, and so cold that I can hard- 
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ly pray or think of home any more. 
I just lie and hope. All days seem 
the same; the same hunger, same 
thirst, same long freezing nights, 
same filth, and dead and dying 
around us, over and over again. It 
seems useless to continue this diary 
but I will as long as I can. 

Fred died this afternoon and Jack 
and I got his two shirts. So many 
have died that all of those left have 
more clothing. Most have two cot- 
ton shirts and trousers, but it is still 
not nearly enough for the below 
freezing temperatures. 

January 23.—It was snowing this 
morning, after a terribly cold night. 
The mat doesn’t cover me. I don’t 
think I can stand many more of 
these cold nights unless I can find a 
warmer place to lie, but I hate to 
leave Jack. This afternoon three 
men in the next row grudgingly al- 
lowed me to crawl under their mats 
where two men had just died. After 
an issue of rice with no water we are 
settling down in the middle of the 
afternoon for another cold night. 
It’s these long, cold nights, lasting 
from four in the afternoon to eight 
in the morning that are such a 
never-ending torment. It’s then that 
so many die. 

January 24.—I got up in the night 
and again tried to sneak a little 
water from the winches. After be- 
ing beaten away three times with a 
rifle butt by the sentry I finally got 
a half canteen full. It’s probably a 
good way to get shot but I am past 
caring. It’s worth the chance. Later 
I got kicked around while trying to 

scrape up some dirty snow from the 
deck for Jack, but it was so con- 
taminated with oil that he couldn’t 
drink it. We are nearing the final 
stages of starvation. We all weigh 
less than 100 pounds. it was snow- 
ing hard this morning with the tem- 
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perature below freezing. I keep 
praying that this may be our last 
day. We need warmth, water, food, 
and cleanliness so badly! 

January 25.—I’m having diarrhea 
again, have lost all craving for food 
and am feeling sick. I coughed ter- 
ribly all night. I can’t get warm and 
my back and legs ached all night. 
We must be nearing the end so I 
must not fall down now. Each day 
25 or 30 die. The dying are not suf- 
fering so badly as the living. We 
who are still alive have long ago 
reached a state of maximum suffer- 
ing. I believe that in our dazed con- 
dition no form of heathen torture 
could make us suffer any more. 

January 28.—Two weeks ago to- 
day we came aboard this ship in For- 
mosa. Last night was the coldest 
we've had. There was no food or 
water in the morning but a small 
amount of rice was issued this after- 
noon. Father Cummins is dead. I’m 
the only one left of the five who 
shared a foot-locker at Bilibid. 
About 40 died last night. Each morn- 
ing Wata, the grinning Jap inter- 
preter, comes to the hatch opening 
and calls repeatedly “Colonel! 
Colonel! How many dead men to- 
day?” As it takes an hour to drag 
all the bodies out of the dark cor- 
ners of our hold, an estimate must 
be made. Today Wata said we will 
arrive tomorrow. I hope it is true at 
last. A roll call was taken. There are 
less than 600 left of the 1,619. 
There has been no food or water is- 
sued today. 

Fathers McManus and Stover 
were reported dead. I remember the 
day our possessions were searched 
upon leaving Cabanatuan prison. 
The Japs discovered a clock from 
the instrument panel of a P-40 in 
Father McManus’ Mass-kit, which 
he had somehow hidden ever since 


Bataan. He tried in vain to convince 
them that the clock was necessary 
in order to know when to say Mass, 
The Japs in anger scattered his Mass 
equipment on the ground and stalk- 
ed off after confiscating the clock. 

Father Stover was an elderly 
priest who had been a hospital pa- 
tient at Bilibid for a long time. | 
often served when he said his Mass 
at Father Zerfas’ improvised altar, 

January 29.—Last night all the 
hatches were down tight, and no one 
was allowed on deck. Apparently 
submarines were in the area, as 
depth charges were fired from time 
to time. The ship anchored at dawn 
and a Jap quarantine doctor came 
aboard, looked at our mouths and 
chests and gave us the ridiculous 
Jap glass rod rectal test for dysen- 
tery. Thank God we seem to have 
arrived at last! 

January 30.—We finally left the 
hated ship and dragged ourselves to 
a warehouse, where most of us have 
been able to fill our canteens with 
clear, cold water. It’s the first ap- 
preciable amount of water we’ve had 
since December 23d and it’s wonder- 
ful, but so cold. 

Father Duffy is near Jack and 
me. He is the only one left of our 
nine Catholic chaplains. It is sur- 
prising as I would never have picked 
him as the hardiest. We're still ter- 
ribly cold. I showed Father Duffy 
our trick of sitting closely in line be- 
tween each other’s legs, chest to 
back, arms around the man in front. 
It warms us a little, but our bony 
seats can’t stand many minutes of 
our weight on the hard concrete 
floor. As Father Duffy is to be taken 
to the hospital at Moji, we will be 
without a priest at our new camp. 
It will be the first time in our cap- 
tivity that the Sacraments haven’t 
been available for us. 
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We spent most of the day being 
checked and counted. Shortly before 
dark the hated Wata turned the 
490 of us who were still alive over to 
new Jap guards. We started walking 
through the bitter cold, still clad 
only in our filthy rags. I was half 
carrying Jack, and had much diffi- 
culty in finding anyone strong 
enough to help me drag him the long 
three-quarter mile to the station 
where we boarded modern passen- 
ger coaches. There were five to a 
double seat, but it was a great con- 
trast to the 190 in a box car on our 
last train ride. 

After a chilling three hour ride we 
got off in freezing weather and 
walked a short agonizing distance 
down the track. I’ll never forget the 
cheery American voices calling, 
“Come on fellows! It’s only a little 
further!” Crowding around three 
bonfires we were each given a cap- 
tured English or Australian Army 
overcoat. Then we were loaded on 
trucks and brought here to the Fu- 
kuoka Prison camp. There are 58 
men in each unheated, electric light- 
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ed hut, half underground, with a 3 
by 8 foot grass-matted sleeping 
space for each man. Best of all, 
we each have clean cotton under- 
wear and six blankets. 

British and American prisoners 
from Singapore and Wake Island 
have made our beds and helped us 
change our clothes. A little later we 
were served a cup of steaming hot 
tea and a bowl of sweetened rice. 
Now we are lying down for the first 
comfortable and warm night’s sleep 
in many weeks. It has been a won- 
derful reception. We thank God so 
sincerely that we are alive and warm 
and fed, with the prospects of rest 
and more food and plenty of hot 
tea tomorrow. Somehow, someday, 
we may yet be able to return home 
to our families and loved ones. 


Nearly 200 of the 490 prisoners 
who were alive upon the arrival in 
Japan failed to recover from the 
effects of this trip and died during 
the next two months. Thus less than 
300 of the original 1,619 lived to see 
Japan surrender. 


LIKE DRIFTS OF SNOW 


By SHIRLEY DILLON WAITE 


VER the hills they drift like stars 
Loosed from the Milky Way. 
They come on the mincing steps of night 
Down dim-lit paths of day. 


But when white moonlight stabs the dark 
Of humble hill and down, 

The huddled sheep seem drifts of snow 
In sheep-folds of the town. 











WHAT RUSSIA IS DOING TO US’ 


APPRECIATE highly the cour- 
tesy which led your Committee 
to invite me to speak on this im- 
portant occasion, and I value equal- 
ly their generosity in leaving me 
entirely free in the choice of a sub- 
ject. Freedom to chose one’s sub- 
ject is always eagerly sought by 
anyone who speaks in public. But 
in a sense I am not free tonight. 
My topic has been chosen for me, 
not by your Committee, not by this 
audience, but by the logic of events. 
My subject is Russia. My subject 
must be Russia. There can be no 
other. Never before has there been 
such a phenomenon as the Russia of 
today. It is true that savagery and 
brutality have been sporadically 
manifest in other epochs, but 
never until now has cruelty been so 
coldly calculated, so deliberately 
planned, so remorselessly executed. 
Never before has tyranny as a po- 
litical philosophy been so scientifi- 
cally and systematically translated 
into action over so long a period of 
time; never before has nihilism in 
politics, in ethics, in religion been 
so brazenly proclaimed, and so 
widely practiced. 

Russian atheistic Communism 
threatens to dominate the world, 
and therefore, unless we would take 
refuge in a cowardly escapism, we 
must confront it and come to some 
conclusion as to what shall be done 
about it. 

William C. Bullitt, former ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, takes for 
the title of his recent extremely 


1 Address delivered by the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, of the Paulist Fathers, at the Knights of 
Columbus Supreme Council Meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fia., August 20, 1946, 


valuable book on this all-important 
subject the phrase The Great Globe 
Itself, from a passage in Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest: 


“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gor- 

geous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great 
globe itself 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 
solve, 

And, like this insubstantial pag- 
eant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 


That passage, once thought to be 
only a poet’s extravagant fancy, is 
now seen to be perhaps prophetic of 
dire reality. Russia aims to destroy 
if she can, not only the “eloud- 
capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples” but the free 
institutions, parliaments and con- 
gresses; representative government; 
to abrogate all charters of human 
rights, abolish the prerogatives of 
free men; cancel all creeds that de- 
clare belief in the majesty of God 
and the consequent dignity of man. 
In place of the rich inheritance of 
4,000 years of Semitic, Greco-Roman 
and Christian culture, she aims to 
substitute a system based upon 
tyranny and maintained by terror- 
ism, universal espionage, the purge, 
“liquidation” (a euphemism for 
wholesale deportation or massacre), 
exile, imprisonment of millions of 
citizens and aliens; concentration 
camps from which hordes of wretch- 
ed human being emerge by day to 
do slave labor and are corralled 
again like cattle at night. In a word, 
Russia aims to replace our Western 
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eivilization with an Oriental despot- 
ism. 

President Roosevelt speaking at a 
time when it was popular to de- 
nounce Russia, said in a speech that 
was “for the duration” convenient- 
ly buried but that now has been 
resurrected, “The Soviet Union as 
everybody knows who has courage 
to face the facts is run by a dictator- 
ship as absolute as any other dic- 
tatorship in the world.” May I add 
not only as absolute, but as relent- 
less, as voracious, as insatiable as 
any tyranny the world has ever 
known. Not Alexander or Caesar, 
not Genghis Kahn or Batu or Tam- 
erlane, not Mohammed or the 
Caliphs in their wildest dreams ever 
visioned so far flung an empire as 
that planned by Lenin, and be it re- 
membered, lest we dismiss it as a 
dream, that at the shrine of Lenin 
every year Stalin swears to fulfill 
the grandiose ambition of the chief 
founder of the Soviet State. 

As a preliminary to the domina- 
tion of the world, Russia plans to 
obfuscate and bewilder the world. 
The apparent vagaries of Gromyko 
at London, San Francisco and New 
York, under orders from his master 
in Moscow, may seem irrational and 
incoherent, but they conform strict- 
ly to a predetermined pattern. The 
Russian plan is obstruction, dissen- 
sion, confusion, prolongation of 
post-war unrest, delay in the attain- 
ment of political and economic 
equilibrium. If the delay causes 
civil wars, so much the better. If 
civil wars spread and lead to world 
wide upheavals, Communism again 
calculates to gain. Moscow persis- 
tently frustrates what the other 
powers are trying to achieve, nation- 
al and international tranquillity. 

However it is not my purpose to 
make an indictment of Russia. 
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More competent authorities, many 
of them disillusioned enthusiasts for 
Russian Communism have made 
from first hand knowledge a more 
comprehensive and devastating cata- 
logue of the crimes of Russia than 
any that I could compose. 

What concerns me more nearly, 
but I hope not selfishly, is the dan- 
ger not to the great globe itself but 
to our own country. When the 
war was on I regretted the unnat- 
ural alliance of a democracy with a 
dictatorship though it was said to 
have been necessary. Now that the 
war is over I fear the effect of the 
perpetuation of that alliance. That 
association may lead to our de- 
moralization. 

We have already lowered our 
standards of national honor; we 
have compromised the principles of 
democracy; we have forgotten the 
sacred pledges we made to individ- 
ual peoples and to the world; we 
have torn up and thrown away the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Free- 
doms; we have abandoned friends 
who fought with us and for us; we 
have jettisoned traditions held 
sacred from the foundation of the 
Republic; we have disappointed the 
hopes of the small peoples of the 
world and in consequence we have 
lost their esteem; we are indicted 
and in their judgment convicted of 
perfidy and moral cowardice. When 
we entered the war we declared our 
purposes noble and our motives 
pure, but we have surrendered our 
ideals and substituted shameful po- 
litical bargainings; we have tacitly 
approved the forceful transfer of 
whole populations and the disinte- 
gration of hundreds of thousands of 
families; we are even now policing 
alien lands and repressing revolu- 
tions which may be, for aught we 
know, as legitimate as our own of 
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1776. In a word we have turned 
traitor te ourselves, to the princi- 
ples upon which our nation was 
founded, to the noble philosophy 
embodied in the preamble to our 
Declaration of Independence, and 
have acted as if the Bill of Rights, 
the most precious part of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, were for Ameri- 
cans alone and not for the rest of 
mankind. To confess the truth, in 
our own conscience as well as in the 
judgment of a disappointed and 
scandalized world, we are shamed, 
humiliated, deeply disgraced. A 
hundred years ago one of our great- 
est statesmen, Henry Clay, explained 
to Josef Kossuth, Hungarian patriot, 
that it was the vocation of America 
to keep the lamp of liberty trimmed 
and brightly burning, but we have 
let that light burn dim and have all 
but extinguished it. 

Now—and here is the heart of the 
matter—this moral debacle of the 
nation has occurred principally be- 
cause of our attempt to appease Rus- 
sia. Mr. Bullitt, in the highly signi- 
ficant volume already quoted, says 
that the first of the measures util- 
ized by President Roosevelt to win 
the good will of Russia was “to give 
Stalin without stint or limit every- 
thing he asked for the prosecution 
of the war and to refrain from ask- 
ing Stalin for anything in return.” 

Mr. Forrest Davis in a magazine 
article (December 1, 1943) spoke 
of the President’s action, not as giv- 
ing but gambling. With Mr. Roose- 
velt’s approval, Mr. Davis wrote, 
“He gambled for stakes as enormous 
as any statesman ever played for,” 
he was “an ingrained optimist.” But 
even an ingrained optimist should 
gamble—if he gambles at all—only 
with those who recognize the rules 
of the game. Stalin follows no rule 
but that of Lenin, “use any ruse, 


cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
concealment of the truth.” Surely 
Mr. Roosevelt as a schoolboy must 
have read Bret Harte’s lines: 


“... for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar,” 


Now Stalin is largely Mongol, and 
for unscrupulous cunning the Mon- 
gol is superior even to the “Chinee.” 
The cards were marked and the dice 
loaded when Mr. Roosevelt gambled 
with that slick Oriental at Teheran, 
Yalta and Moscow. 

Whether it was proper for a pres- 
ident of the United States to gam- 
ble with his country’s honor at 
stake may be a matter for debate. 
But to do so while playing against 
one who employs the Lenin method, 
“ruse, cunning, evasion, conceal- 
ment of truth,” was at least a blun- 
der, and as Talleyrand says, “in di- 
plomacy a blunder is worse than a 
crime.” As it turned out, our Pres- 
ident lost. He didn’t convert and he 
couldn’t appease Stalin, any more 
than Chamberlain could reform or 
placate Hitler. “A wise man,” they 
say, “is one who doesn’t make the 
same mistake twice.” Neither does 
he make a mistake once after seeing 
someone else make it. 

But after all what concerns me is 
not one man’s mistakes or blunders 
but our national disloyalty to our 
plighted word, to the principles we 
professed as justifying our entrance 
into the war and our intervention in 
the affairs of all nations since the 
war. That disloyalty has continued. 
In it we are all involved. Only the 
other day the final word came that 
Karelia had been ceded to Russia by 
Finland. “Ceded” is a slippery dip- 
lomatic euphemism. It means “sur- 
rendered.” Finland didn’t donate 
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Karelia to Russia. She gave it up 
for the same reason that the victim 
of a hold-up hands over his money 
—the barrel of a gun poked into his 
midriff. 

When I read the brief news item 
of that surrender I recalled Winston 
Churchill’s eulogy: “Finland—su- 
perb, nay sublime in the jaws of 
peril. Finland shows what free men 
can do. The service rendered by 
Finland to mankind is magnificent.” 

Also I was reminded of the inci- 
dent of Nathan and David in the 
Second Book of Kings. The prophet 
tells the king the story of a “rich 
man who had exceeding many sheep 
and oxen” but who when a guest 
arrived at his house spared to take 
his own sheep and oxen, but took 
the poor man’s solitary ewe lamb 
and dressed it for the stranger who 
was to come to him. The king’s 
wrath is aroused; he says to Nathan 
“As the Lord liveth the man that 
hath done this is a child of death.” 
Nathan looks the king in the eye, 
says “Thou are the man” and ap- 
plies the parable. The king had 
many wives and concubines, but he 
had stolen the wife of Uriah the 
Hethite, and, adding murder to adul- 
tery, had arranged to have Uriah 
killed in battle. 

Russia has exceeding many states 
and provinces. Her empire extends 
from Poland in the west to Korea 
in the east. She holds one sixth of 
the land surface of the globe. But 
she robs little Finland, and there is 
no prophet in America or in Eng- 
land to stand before Stalin and con- 
vict him of sin. 

More disgraceful than our apathy 
in the case of Finland is our ac- 
quiescence in Russia’s treatment of 
Poland. Sir Bernard Pares, a com- 
petent historian, not unfriendly to 
Russia, speaking of what the Czars 
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did to Poland in 1832, says, “Poland 
fell entirely under the Russian bu- 
reaucratic government . .. it was as 
if Russia could only hold Poland 
by uncivilizing it.” But Stalin’s re- 
gime of today, more bureaucratic 
by far than that of the Czar in 1832, 
and, as Victor Kravchenko has de- 
clared and abundantly proved, more 
uncivilized than that of the worst 
of the Czars is now for the fifth time 
“uncivilizing” Poland. If any one in 
Congress, or in the press, in the 
pulpit or on a public platform makes 
that accusation, no matter how well 
documented, he is dismissed out of 
hand with an epithet “red-baiter” or 
“warmonger.” 

Perhaps the meanest and most 
hypocritical of our actions in re- 
gard to Russian aggression was that 
in regard to Spain. Even Winston 
Churchill, not too squeamish about 
political insincerity, couldn’t stom- 
ach the Spain incident. He ridiculed 
the idea that Spain was a menace 
to the peace of the world. Everyone 
knows, he said, where that prepos- 
terous idea came from. None the 
less we made public a so-called 
White Paper, which, with its half 
truths, and concealment of pertinent 
facts, was a shamelessly dishonest 
document. Of that cowardly false- 
hood we made ourselves guilty at 
the demand of Moscow. It would 
seem that she has hypnotized us and 
that under the hypnotic spell we do 
all that she commands. 

Take another case—that of Italy. 
On July 22d of this year the daily 
newspaper L’Italo Americano, of 
Los Angeles, published an open let- 
ter to William Randolph Hearst, 
and through him to the American 
people. The writer of that open let- 
ter says: 

“Our posterity will repudiate us. 
Our children and their children will 
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be ashamed of us, when they will 
read in their history that, after we 
induced our generation to enter a 
war promising liberty, equality, 
friendship, prosperity and peace to 
all mankind, after we financed that 
war for all Allied Powers, we finally 
flung our promises to the winds and 
permitted usurpations of all sorts, 
and oppressions of the most de- 
testable kinds in this world, surpass- 
ing all grades of barbarities of old!” 
Making allowance for what may 
seem overemphasis in that state- 
ment due, possibly, to the Latin tem- 
perament, we must I think acknowl- 
edge that L’Italo Americano is essen- 
tially just. Putting it plainly we 
ran out on Italy. 

For just one more item in this im- 
perfect summation of our national 
sins, consider the execution of Mi- 
hailovitch. Senator Vandenberg has 
called it “legal assassination.” The 
members of the court were Commu- 
nists and officers in Tito’s army. 
Tito’s foreign minister had de- 
clared ten weeks before the mock 
trial began, “Mihailovitch will be 
shot.” Now, Mihailovitch was our 
man. He had fought our enemy. 
He had rescued our aviators. They 
pleaded for permission to testify in 
his behalf. The plea was rejected 
by Tito, that is to say by Stalin, and 
we ignominiously acquiesced. No 
one in our State Department or at 
the head of our Government dared 
insinuate, however gently, that the 
Soviet judicial procedure left some- 
thing to be desired, or to suggest 
however politely that something re- 
motely resembling court custom in 
America should have been used. We 
acted like dumb dogs that dared not 
bark. 

In Yugoslavia, since the murder 
of Mihailovitch, Catholic priests are 
being afflicted with such tortures as 


would have shamed the ancient Per- 
sians or the modern Nazis; their 
hands, noses, ears have been cut off, 
their eyes gouged out; they have 
been nailed to posts and burned 
alive. Forty-seven Friars Minor 
were tortured to death in one arch- 
diocese, one priest was cut to pieces 
and the pieces thrown in the gutter, 
one was roasted on a spit and given 
to his relatives as a Christmas pres- 
ent. I cannot but recognize that 
these atrocities sound like those al- 
leged but not proven in the First 
World War, but we know that in the 
Second World War the atrocities 
imagined or exaggerated in the first 
war have been actually perpetrated. 
Be that as it may, is it too much 
for the American State Department 
to request permission of Stalin to 
look behind the iron curtain in 
Yugoslavia if only to see if the re- 
ports of atrocities are true? 

Speaking of the State Department 
can anything be more inhuman than 
its cold-blooded indifference to the 
appeals of the oppressed peoples of 
Europe? On September 12, 1944, 
representatives of the Baltic States 
sent a long telegram to President 
Roosevelt, calling his attention to 
mass execution of the inhabitants of 
certain villages and towns and the 
threatened deportation of entire 
provinces. They appealed to the 
President to save their peoples from 
complete extermination. 

They received this cold-blooded 
reply, not from the President, not 
from the Secretary of State, but 
from one Charles E. Bohlen in the 
office of the Secretary of State: “The 
receipt is acknowledged by refer- 
ence from the White House of your 
telegram concerning conditions in 
Lithuania. Due note has been taken 
of your comments and you may be 
assured that the United States Gov- 
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ernment, as it has in the past will 
continue its deep interest in all peo- 
ples suffering from the ravages of 
war.” Not only is that reply with 
its perfunctory stereotyped phrase- 
ology a cruelty to the petitioners; it 
isn’t even honest. “The peoples” 
were not suffering from the ravages 
of war, they were suffering, as the 
telegram made clear, from the mur- 
derous actions of our ally the Rus- 
sians. The incident is one more 
evidence that the Russians have us 
buffaloed. 

I shall conclude with a case of a 
different sort from those I have cited 
but to the same purport. It fell to 
Wililam C. Bullitt’s lot, when am- 
bassador, to convey to Russia Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s complaint that 
Stalin’s promises to call off the Fifth 
Column in America had not been 
kept. “Stalin,” says Mr. Bullitt, 
“paid no attention to the protest.” 
That was in 1933. Ten years later, 
Russia being up to her eyes in the 
conflict with Germany, Stalin an- 
nounced the abolition of the Comin- 
tern. But the Comintern like the 
Fifth Column remains here in our 
midst. Stalin lies to us and laughs 
at us. Is it not time to ask him 
as Cicero asked Catiline, “How long 
dost thou abuse our patience?” 
Doubtless if we did ask him he 
would as before greet our question 
with contemptuous silence. This 
barbarian not only lies to us and 
laughs at us; he ignores us. And 
why not? Must he not think that 


we lack the spunk to drive out of 
our borders an alien army working 
from within to destroy us? 

What has come over us? Mr. 
Bullitt says on another page that we 
are the most unsuspicious people in 
the world. Is it a virtue in a house- 
hold to be unsuspicious of burglars, 
or of the father of a family to be 
unconcerned as to what befalls his 
sons and daughters? Must we be so 
simple as to be imbecile? So un- 
suspecting as to be suicidal? 

It is also Mr. Bullitt who reminds 
us of the “carnivorous dinosaur Ty- 
rannosaurus Rex, the most powerful 
creature that ever lived, which had 
a body the size of a locomotive, 
teeth a foot long—and a brain the 
size of a banana. He perished from 
the earth.” It would be superfluous 
and invidious to draw the analogy. 

I would not close on that satirical 
note. Rather I bid you return to 
the main theme: we must no longer 
be recreant to our high vocation, no 
longer disappoint the expectations 
of the peoples, especially the small 
peoples who look to us for light and 
guidance. “The American people,” 
says the Holy Father, “have a genius 
for splendid and unselfish action, 
and into the hands of America God 
has placed the destinies of afflicted 
humanity.” 

If that be true—let us henceforth 
so conduct ourselves that we shall 
neither disappoint afflicted human- 
ity nor make void the confidence of 
God. 
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LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT MOVEMENT 


Sixth Biennial Congress 


ae since the days of the early 
Church, Christians have been 
making retreats. The Hermits or 
Solitaries made almost perpetual re- 
treats. They spent their entire lives 
in solitude communing with God. 
They really fell in love with Him; 
He was the center around which 
their lives revolved, just as the 
planets in their orbits revolve about 
the sun. The laity often tried out 
their vocations by retiring to the 
hills with these Solitaries. It was 
in this manner that monasteries 
started, and it was their phenome- 
nal growth that preserved the cul- 
ture and traditions of the Church 
through many trying centuries. 
During this period of the Church’s 
history, not only Religious but also 
lay people retired at certain times 
of the year for spiritual contempla- 
tion. It is recorded that St. Augus- 
tine, before he became a priest, took 
with him his mother and some 
friends, retired to a villa, and made 
a retreat. 


When Europe was invaded by 
conquering tribes, retreats among 
lay people declined, but they con- 
tinued in the monasteries. In the 
latter part of the Middle Ages, re- 
treats were not widespread, even 
among the clergy. However, we had 
the Age of Chivalry, when young 
men who were to be knighted spent 
the eve of the solemn day in prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament im- 
ploring God to make them worthy 
of knighthood, and of their Queen, 
Mary His Mother. This period of 
concentration on the step they were 
taking was in reality a retreat, al- 
though a very brief one. They took 
time out to talk over their problems 
with the One who understood what 
trials they would meet in their new 
way of living, and here they received 
the necessary grace to attain their 
high purpose in life. 

In the fourteenth century, with 
the spread of the Mendicant Orders, 
there also came a religious revival. 
A number of priests and lay people 
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panded together under the title of 
Friends of God, for the purpose of 
drawing people closer to Christ 
through retreats, The movement 
spread throughout Europe, and had 
a great influence on St. Ignatius 
Loyola. This Saint and the re- 
ligious society he founded brought 
back the closed retreat to the 
Church, 

Until the middle of the sixteenth 
century retreats were not held in 
separate buildings; monasteries, 
convents, and even private dwell- 
ings housed, the retreatants, It was 
St. Charles Borromeo who founded 
the first retreat house. During this 
period. and throughout the next cen- 
tury, many saints became interest- 
ed in giving and promoting re- 
treats. Among these were St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
and St. Gerard Majella, patron Saint 
of retreat promoters. It is said of 
St. Gerard that he won more souls 
for God by promoting retreats than 
did the priests who. conducted them. 

While retreat houses for men mul- 
tiplied, the women were not neg- 
lected. Im 1678 Mlle. Claude- 
Thérése de Kermeno founded a 
society called the Retreat of the 
Sacred Heart to conduct retreats for 
women. Maria Antonia de la Paz, 
born, in 1730 in Argentina, estab- 
lished houses in Cordoba, Buenos 
Aires, and Montevideo. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
Marie - Victoire - Thérése Couderc 
founded the Society of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, and Madame d’ Hoogh- 
vorst founded, the Society of Marie- 
Réparatrice for the purpose of pro- 
viding and sponsoring retreat houses 
for women. 

In the United States retreats for 
laymen have been recorded as early 
as 1638. Both the Redemptorists 
and, the. Jesuits conducted retreats 
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in their houses in the latter. part of 
the nineteenth century. Today re- 
treat promoting and organizing are 
on a very efficient basis. Many re- 
ligious communities of both men 
and women count retreat work as 
one of the most important of their 
spiritual labors. 

Anyone can make a retreat. Some 
Catholics. are under the impression 
that one must be unusually pious 
to want to retire from the world for 
a few days each year. The fact is 
that most people who make retreats 
are just average Catholics—the kind 
you work with and see in your par- 
ish church on Sunday mornings. 
Many of these people attend retreats 
because they feel the need of a spir- 
itual rejuvenation, and others be- 
cause they have problems that need 
solving in the silence of a retreat 
house. It is during these days of 
special grace that many men and 
women make decisions affecting 
their entire lives. The purpose of 
the rule of silence is to give every- 
one an opportunity to commune 
with God, because it is only when 
we are not distracted by worldly 
matters. that He can give us the 
help we are seeking. 

The usual lay retreat begins on a 
Friday evening and closes Sunday 
afternoon. The time. is spent at- 
tending Mass and other religious 
services, listening to talks given by 
the retreat master, and concentrat- 
ing on our spiritual status in the 
free time provided for that purpcse. 
Of course, the schedule varies in 
different retreat houses, but the es- 
sentials remain the same. Retreat- 
ants may go to. Confession and also 
have a personal interview with the 
retreat master. Confession means a 
great deal at the time. of a retreat. 
The priest realizes that many diffi- 
culties will be presented to him for 
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solution, and he gives the penitent 
as much time as possible. It is dur- 
ing these days that many timid 
souls receive the grace to return to 
the Sacraments. 

The days of the retreat pass 
quickly—all too quickly—and be- 
fore you realize it you are back in 
the world whence you came. There 
is a difference, however, and wheth- 
er you sense it or not, you are a 
changed person. Your outlook on 
life has been straightened out. You 
see things more clearly than you did 
a few days before. Perhaps you had 
been getting somewhat lax in your 
religious duties. You see now what 
a mistake you were making. After 
concentrating entirely on God to the 
exclusion of the world, you begin to 
see how wonderful He really is, 
how much He loves you, and what 
a debt of gratitude you owe to Him. 
You are fired with a divine passion 
to know Him better and to draw 
closer to Him every day of your 
life. 

Perhaps you may think that these 
are the ideas of a visionary or one 
given to daydreaming. Well, they 
are really only the impressions of 
someone just like you—an ordinary 
person who has been privileged to 
make a number of retreats. You 
have only to look at the crowds 
filling the retreat houses each week- 
end to understand what I mean. 
These people realize they have a 
destiny to fulfill, and they take time 
out each year to see if they are keep- 
ing tryst with that destiny—the sal- 
vation of their immortal souls. 

In order to spread the work of 
retreats, the National Laywomen’s 
Retreat Movement was organized in 
the United States in 1936. The work 
accomplished by this group in re- 
treat promotion cannot be set down 
in statistical figures. The move- 


ment has spread until at the present 
time it numbers as active or partici- 
pating members most of the retreat 
houses for women in the country. 
One of its means of promoting re- 
treats is the holding of biennial con- 
gresses in various sections of the 
nation. On October 11, 12, 13, 
1946, the Sixth Biennial Congress 
will be held in Philadelphia with 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel as the 
Congress headquarters. 

The retreat house sponsoring this 
Congress is the Convent of Our Lady 
of Prouille under the direction of 
the Dominican Sisters of the Con- 
gregation of St. Catherine de Ricci. 
This Congregation was founded in 
1880 by Lucy Eaton Smith, a con- 
vert, for the purpose of conducting 
retreats for laywomen. The host- 
ess retreat house has grown in num- 
bers from 193 retreatants in 1933 
to a total of more than 10,000 who 
made week-end retreats or days of 
recollection, or both, in 1945. 
Causes of this unusual growth were 
the assistance of Our Lady, to whom 
the house is dedicated, the untiring 
efforts of the Sisters, and the work 
of the lay promoters. 

If you have never made a retreat, 
why not plan to attend the Congress 
and hear what it is all about. If you 
are a retreatant, you will be inter- 
ested in the views and opinions of 
those from other sections of the 
country. And if you are just a dis- 
interested bystander, come anyway, 
and before you return home you 
will be looking up your nearest re- 
treat house. In the meantime, why 
not think the matter over? After all, 
thousands of people who make re- 
treats must have a reason for doing 
so. Let your curiosity get the bet- 
ter of you, and I assure you, you 
will not be disappointed. 

ALICE MOONEY. 
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THE USO FOLLOWS THROUGH 


[IX this fall of the year of our Lord, 
1946 (it is well, in these days, to 
think of this and every year as being 
the “year of our Lord”)—the flags 
of battle are furled if not secure- 
ly fastened. Concomitantly, while 
thousands of servicemen have doffed 
uniforms to return to their plow- 
shares and ledgers, some 1,500,000 
American men are still engaged in 
the military pursuits of their coun- 
try, set to a peace-time pace; and 
will be so engaged at least until the 
end of 1947. 

Few have realized, in the stupor 
and stagnation following on the 
tense alertness of war days, the 
peculiar and different sacrifice de- 
manded day by day, month by 
month, of our standing forces, here 
and abroad. The same obliteration 
of self, in service—the same lone- 
ly separation from families and 
friends, even from country — the 
same indefinite suspension of civil- 
ian affairs and responsibilities, are 
as much theirs as ever they were 
those of our fighting forces; only 
now, the imminent danger of their 
personal destruction which carried 
with it the inspiration of sacrifice 
for the salvation of millions, has 
been replaced by a dull sense, not 
only of futility, but of their su- 
preme unimportance to the Ameri- 
can people and to the American 
scene. Actually, they are very im- 
portant — only nobody, including 
themselves, seems quite to real- 
ize it. 

Psychologists will agree that there 
is something in the very peril of 
war which of itself constitutes a 
“morale-booster.” Now, with the 
world at so-called peace, our men 
serving in lonely outposts of Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, the Philippines, and 





in hopelessly tangled, hopelessly 
bereft Europe, may well be recalling 
Victor Hugo’s comment that “some- 
thing more terrible than a hell 
where one suffers can be imagined 
—and that is a hell where one is 
bored.” 

Of all the war-time civilian agen- 
cies which flourished in this country 
when the battle raged hottest—the 
countless canteens (church - door 
and stage-door), the smart “officers” 
clubs,” the lounges—only the United 
Service Organizations remains to 
any great extent active in the field of 
military morale-building. Through 
its six agencies, representing Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants it is still 
offering spiritual and material serv- 
ices — still trying to create a sem- 
blance of home, in its “homes away 
from home”—now, in these differ- 
ent, but in some respects, even 
more difficult days; now “when the 
hurly-burly’s done; when the bat- 
tle’s lost and won.” 

The President of the United 
States, the Army, and the Navy, in 
no uncertain terms, have asked 
USO to go on, furnishing its essen- 
tial services throughout 1947 to 
our undoubtedly fretful forces in 
uniform, both in this country and 
overseas. 

To those in uniform whom, for 
more than five years, USO has been 
serving, have been added those in 
Veterans’ hospitals, to whom USO 
now carries its program of enter- 
tainment and personal assistance. 

There is a vast difference between 
this post-war period, and that fol- 
lowing the First World War when 
no organization comparable to USO 
existed. One of the saddest experi- 
ences undergone by volunteers now 
carrying USO services to the for- 
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lorn bedsides of the crippled, the 
maimed, the tubercular heroes of 
the recent war, has been to en- 
counter in the same wards the for- 
gotten older heroes of the first war 
—men who have grown old and gray 
in perpetual confinement — and to 
observe their bewilderment upon 
their introduction to USO and its 
hundreds of humane services, so 
familiar to servicemen of the latest 
war and accepted by these as a mat- 
ter of course. An unspoken ques- 
tion lingers in the reproachful eyes 
of the older veterans: “Why wasn’t 
there a USO during all the long, 
dreary years I lay here, before vic- 
tims of this last war arrived?” 

In any case, USO plans to serve 
both, without distinction and to the 
best of its ability for the duration 
of its existence. And possibly after 
that, an America that has gleaned 
some wisdom from the appalling 
disaster of two world wars in less 
than half a century, will never again 
countenance neglect of its broken 
heroes. 

To those thousands of young men 
—many of them so woefully young— 
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who are constantly replacing older 
troops in our overseas commit- 
ments, USO will continue to send 
entertainment. In the Philippines 
alone, ten USO service clubs are 
operating at almost war-time capa- 
city—supplying as far as possible, 
the spiritual and material values of 
home. More than one American city 
near one of the new army’s training 
bases, has called upon USO to open 
additional units — recognizing not 
only a patriotic obligation to its 
servicemen-guests but also a prac- 
tical need for USO as a stabilizing 
force. 

To carry the necessary service 
through to its culmination in 1947, 
there will be required of the Ameri- 
can people, $19,000,000 in voluntary 
contributions to be raised during the 
fall of this year. 

USO is confident that the Ameri- 
can people will respond, and will 
complete the job they undertook in 
1941 for the men who gave them- 
selves, and are giving themselves, to 
the gigantic task of patterning a 
better world. 

HELEN WALKER HoMAN. 


—Se= 


Create labor should not be condemned in its entirety nor as 
an institution, because Communists have spread their poison in 


certain unions ... any more than certain colleges, churches and pro- 
fessional groups should be condemned for similar penetration of 
faculties, pulpits and societies. Labor will, we believe, clean its own 
house. But how about the Communist-fronters in our political and 
government life, in Hollywood and on the radio, in the publishing field 
and on the stage, in our left-wing newspapers and press services, 
among the columnists and in the ranks of our so-called “liberals”? 
That’s a dirty mess that all of us must help to clean up, unless we 
want American public opinion shaped to the political views of Joseph 
Stalin. —Editorial in Today’s World (St. Louis, Mo.), July, 1946. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


EAST TO WEST 


IS isn’t the title of a melodrama 

or even the refrain of a song but 
the recording of some personal impres- 
sions of the National Catholic Theater 
Conference as well as some general 
comments on its progress. 

In the first place the Conference has 
now adopted geographical boundaries 
—New England, Mid-Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, Central, East Central, West 
Central, Mountain, Western, Canadian 
—and even though they may sound 
more like timetables than programs, it 
means that the Conference is reaching 
a stage of adolescence where it can 
take the Rockies in its stride. These 
“Regions” are also acquiring Chairmen 
and may soon develop personalities. 

Sister Marie Ancilla took the first 
step in New England when she gath- 
ered together all the Directors of Dra- 
matics in the Hartford Diocese for a 
lunch in May at St. Joseph’s College at 
which Queene’s Companye were the 
host. Encouraged by Bishop O’Brien, 
Sister Ancilla is now awakening re- 
gional consciousness in neighboring 
states. 

In New York there was a Mid-At- 
lantic meeting in the Carroll Club in 
New York City with a debate, recep- 
tion, dinner and a morning at the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company offices, 
arranged by Miss Helen M. Feeney, 
Regional Director. The debate was 
between seniors of seven Catholic 
Women’s Colleges near New York and 
was won by Helen Paparella of 
Georgian Court. The judges were 
Louis Calhern of The Magnificent 
Yankee; Rex O’Malley of Lute Song 
and Edmond Ryan of Dream Girl. 
These debates on the Best Play of the 
Season have been taking place at the 
Carroll Club for the last thirteen years 
with a long list of distinguished judges, 
and Leo Carroll has been so impressed 
by the viewpoint of the younger gen- 
eration that he considers it an educa- 
tional project for himself to attend 





them! After dinner there was a dis- 
cussion on playwriting with Janet 
Cohn of Brandt & Brandt representing 
play agents and Reginald Lawrence 
the playwrights, with Father Urban 
Nagle, O.P., presiding. Albert McCleery 
reported on the University Theater, of 
which he had been director, at the 
American University of Biarritz. Most 
of us have seen plays in the profes- 
sional theater “which might have been 
written by a high school student.” The 
phrase loses opprobrium after hearing 
the result of the experiment in creative 
theater at the Bridgeport Central High 
School as described by Estelle McEI- 
roy. Hereafter I will be saying “Oh, 
if only this dreary script had been 
ee by high school imagina- 
tion!” 

“Young playwrights are told to write 
of life as they know it,” said Robert 
Anderson who won the National The- 
ater Conference scholarship. “But all 
we really know is life in a uniform 
and life getting out of it and now 
we're told that the public has heard 
enough about both of them.” 

Blackfriars of New York, by the 
way, produced Robert Anderson’s 
play Come Marching Home at the close 
of their season. It is particularly in- 
teresting in retrospect as the precursor 
of the recent G.I. clean-up of political 
bossism in Tennessee. Anderson’s 
drama, however, was much less melo- 
dramatic than the Tennessee turnover 
and his hero a lonely crusader. It was 
a direct, well-written play: and a 
sound production. What with Mary 
of Magdala, Seven Mirrors, and A 
Young American, sold to the Shuberts, 
New York Blackfriars have set them- 
selves a new standard for 1946-47. 

Catholic University saw Lute Song, 
for which they had pioneered, blossom 
in fabled extravagance on Broadway 
where their modest Bernadette opened 
and closed in one night. Broadway is 
now borrowing their idea of turning 
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Goldoni’s Liars into an operetta; we 
wish they would also follow up C.U.’s 
Peer Gynt. The Summer School on 
the Theater at Catholic University has 
300 students from 35 different states 
and four different nations. 

An Executive Board meeting of the 
National Catholic Theater Conference 
in Detroit brought me to the Central 
Region in June. Detroit is a city 
stamped machine-made and strictly 
commercial but this must be said of 
it—that its idealists have also learned 
to be businesslike. The set-up of the 
Catholic Theater of Detroit calls for 
four main productions a year—three 
nights in a theater seating 1,200—a 
Music and Radio Department and a 
Children’s Theater in which the chil- 
dren take an active role in designing 
and acting the plays. 

Detroit Catholic Theater’s invitation 
to the National Catholic Theater Con- 
ference to hold the Biannual Conven- 
tion there next June was gratefully ac- 
cepted by the Executive Board. After 
meeting many members at their an- 
nual dinner at which awards for ser- 
vice were read out, we know that we 
can count on Detroit for efficiency. 

Besides these two important factors, 
“Central” is also flooded with the be- 
nign geniality of the Corn Belt. The 
Mid-West Play Festival for Catholic 
High Schools has a pompous accent 
which was completely missing on the 
happy day that bus loads of boys and 
girls rolled into Dubuque, Iowa, where 
they spent two busy days and nights. 
Among them were the casts for thir- 
teen different one-act plays which 
were to be presented and judged and, 
since “play” has two definitions, 
Father Schroeder of Loras College had 
arranged for a supper-dance, a ban- 
quet and a performance of 1 Remem- 
ber Mama at Clark College for enter- 
tainment. 

“There weren’t very large audiences 
at the one-act plays,” said our pres- 
ident, Father Donohue, “everyone was 
enjoying Dubuque”—but the Judge 
stuck to his job; and laurels for the 
best actors took the substantial form 
of College scholarships. It seems fel- 
icitous and pastoral, in its best sense, 
to have Sisters and clergy shepherding 
their flocks to such gay pastures. 

My point of entry into that spacious 
region called “Western” was Holly- 


wood palpitating more than ever with 
flowers and sunlight and a sense that 
realities were somehow left behind 
and we were all actors on some im- 
mense studio lot making a picture out 
of what we call Life in the subway- 
driven East. Even the birds seem off 
the usual schedule in Southern Cali- 
fornia for they keep on singing through 
most of the night. 

“We stopped everything for the dur- 
ation,” said Joseph Rice, the Regional 
Chairman of Los Angeles, “it’s a pity 
because now the Lab Theater has start- 
ed up ahead of us and got the theater 
we were after but we have our plans 
for next winter.” 

We were standing at the wide win- 
dow of the guest house of Immaculata 
College where Seven Mirrors was cre- 
ated in Mr. Rice’s classroom with the 
collaboration of Emmet Lavery. Below 
us lay Los Angeles, spread out maplike. 
For the first time L.A. has begun to 
take an interest in legitimate drama. 
The Lab—the old Group Theater of 
New York—is able to keep two the- 
aters busy with two war plays, not 
suecesses on Broadway, Sound of Hunt- 
ing and Home of the Brave and a re- 
vival of Odets’ Awake and Sing, but the 
Los Angeles Theater Unit is planning, 
what seems to me, a more exciting pro- 
gram opening with a dramatization of 
the Short case by George H. Dunne 
who wrote it up so unforgettably for 
The Commonweal. Since it was in 
San Bernardino County that the Shorts 
were burned in their home, it’s a racist 
play which ought to have full signifi- 
cance on the Coast. Shakespeare in 
a new dress and possibly something as 
difficult as Green Pastures may follow. 
There is nothing static about Joseph 
Rice or Father Dunne or such of their 
associates as I had the pleasure of 
meeting at a very pleasant party. 

On another hill, looking northward 
to the Pacific at Bel Air, is Emmet Lav- 
ery’s engratiating pink brick Colonial 
house with a white picket fence to 
keep within bounds the riotous Cali- 
fornia garden. In his library, with a 
window large enough to allow him full 
warning of any visitors passing the 
pickets but also rendering escape a 
problem, Mr. Lavery is planning a new 
play and receiving messages about 
The Magnificent Yankee’s winter tour 
and the production in Rome of The 
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First Legion and possibly a screen 
play about Newman out of Second 
Spring. 

Emmet Lavery is one of the three 
judges together with Leo McCarey and 
Gene Buck for the Bishop Sheil Drama 
Award of $500 sponsored by the Con- 
ference, for which fifty-nine scripts 
have been received in New York. The 
winner of the Rosary College Scholar- 
ship for playwrighting is Victoria 
Kuhn. Although the scholarship was 
not limited to Catholics, Miss Kuhn 
became a Catholic three years ago after 
a summer course at Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Four original musical comedies were 
produced this season by Conference 
members: St. Joseph Drama Club, 
Whiting, Ind.; Central Catholic High 
School, Green Bay, Wis.; St. Joseph 
College, Philadelphia and C.U.’s ver- 
sion of Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay. We are also very proud of our 
president’s book of verse Exile in the 
Stars. From West to East, Catholic 
Theater is creative. It’s alive. 


RicHarp III.—At its Summer Semi- 
nar of Theater Practice, Fordham Uni- 
versity revived the G.I. version of 
Richard III. arranged by Richard 
Whorf which toured the U. S. Army 
bases in France and Germany. This 
time it was staged by Albert MeCleery, 
formerly Lt. Col. with the First Allied 
Airborne Army, Director of the Uni- 
versity Theater of the American Uni- 
versity at Biarritz and director of the 
Fordham Seminar. 

Considering the limitations of re- 
hearsals and casting, this was really 
credible Shakespeare, pictorially most 
effective but not always very audible. 
The set was symbolic, a great golden 
crown suspended over the central 
stage against black curtains, and when 
this was not illuminated the action 
took place on the wings of the apron 
against heraclid panels. Selections 
from Shashtakovitch proved an excel- 
lent choice for incidental music. 

Richard III. might almost be called 
Henry VI. Part IV. so closely united is 
it to the trilogy. Indeed in the Hop- 
kins-Barrymore-Jones version, 1920, 
their Act I. was a condensation of 
Henry VI, Part III. which made twice 
as forceful the curses of Henry’s wid- 
owed Queen and the retribution over- 
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taking “false, fleeting perjured Clar- 
ence.” Taken by itself, the vicious 
politics of the “wrangling pirates,” as 
Queen Margaret calls the Yorkists, 
seem only to lead monotonously to the 
block and Richard’s “purge” seems 
more like personal spite than con- 
structive tyranny. Shakespeare was 
careful to mingle his politics with some 
of the most haunting scenes with chil- 
dren he has ever written. The young 
Clarences and the little Duke of York 
chattering to their Grandmother; the 
nobly precocious Prince of Wales re- 
luctant to enter the Tower of London 
and asking if it were really built by 
Caesar, build up to a scene of crushing 
pathos when Tyrrel describes how the 
murderers of the Princes wept, recall- 
ing the boys asleep “girdling one an- 
other within their innocent alabaster 
arms,” “their lips four roses on a stalk” 
and how 


“A eng of prayers on their pillow 
ay; 
Which once, quoth Forrest, almost 
changed my mind.” 


Because it was obviously not possi- 
ble to procure boys for the Biarritz 
production, the children’s scenes are 
all omitted in the G.I. version but so 
is the Duchess of York. A mistake also 
made in the Barrymore Richard, be- 
cause it is after his Mother’s curse that 
Richard’s fortune is shown suddenly 
to wane. The Old Vic Radio produc- 
tion brought out the importance of not 
mutilating the text to this extent. 

More actors seem to have attempted 
to recreate Richard III., particularly in 
the nineteenth century, than any other 
Shakespearean role. It is an exacting 
part for a neophyte because it is a tour 
de force for the star whose personality 
is able to dominate not only the play’s 
characters but the audience, who must 
be fascinated by his charm even while 
they hate him. This was pre-eminent- 
ly where Booth triumphed and Winter 
says his fit of “horrors” over the ghost 
was so abject that one felt real pity for 
him. One actor remembered twenty 
years later the terror that Booth con- 
veyed in the lines: 


“What do they in the North? 
When they should serve their sov- 
ereign in the West?” 
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The wooing of Anne, all seem to agree, 
was absolutely credible. 

William Windom’s Richard (of Ford- 
ham) was no humpback but with one 
leg so fantastically misshapen that he 
seemed more spiderish than like the 
wild boar which was Richard’s apt 
crest. No spider ever attracted a 
woman yet Richard certainly had a 
way with them. Francis Hanley had 
good diction and a fine voice as Ed- 
ward IV. and Robert Geiringer stood 
out as Buckingham. Owing to a dearth 
of extras, Buckingham gave the im- 
pression of mounting of his own voli- 
tion to the block, where a huge heads- 
man was standing. No guards or 
men-at-arms were present. In the 
George Coulouris Richard III. Buck- 
ingham went to his execution slightly 
drunk. 

The ghosts at Fordham weaved 
wanly across the darkened central 
stage—Bosworth Field—while Rich- 
ard sat in his tent at one wing and 
Richmond at the other. The person- 
alities of the specters were disguised 
under their wraithlike draperies, how- 
ever, and they were neither easily un- 
derstood nor identified. The battle was 
shown in very striking tableaux. Rich- 
ard shouted out “My kingdom for a 
horse” but the personal duel between 
Richard and Richmond was side- 
stepped. 

The Fordham costumes were so lav- 
ish that even Queen Margaret, virtually 
a pauper, swept about in a superb cre- 
ation of black velvet; Richard was in 
black and red. The stylized wigs for 
the men were very effective, and home- 
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made “props,” the mammoth crown 
and the throne, etc., most impressive 
while above all towered the ladies 
monstrous headdresses. But it was 
puzzling to see Richmond carry a 
shield with a white rose for York in- 
stead of a red rose for Lancaster. 


Lire WitH FAtHER.—This is the 
time of year that we pay our annual 
visit to the Days, arriving with Cousin 
Cora; just in time for breakfast! 

The Days now at the Bijou are Don- 
ald Randolph and Mary Loane. Mr. 
Randolph created the role of the psy- 
chiatrist for Gertrude Lawrence in 
Lady in the Dark and was the 1944 
Mr. Manningham in Angel Street. His 
Bolingbroke in Richard II. won him 
an award in 1939. He is too sensitive 
an actor, however, for the extravert 
“Clare” and his efforts to live up to the 
Day tradition, make his performance 
rather mannered. Mary Loane, who 
toured as Mrs. Day in 1943-44, is much 
more natural and easy and her Vinnie 
has a very pleasant quality. 

Life With Father plays without 
creaks but one feels that that is be- 
cause there is plenty of good oil in the 
works. Strange to say the most spon- 
taneous players are the two veterans, 
Ruth Hammond as Cousin Cora, and 
Grace Healy as Delia. 

I’ve given up counting how many 
times I’ve seen Life With Father but if 
there comes a year when I fail to 
mount the Day’s stoop on Madison 
Avenue, life without Father will have 
something lacking. Till we meet again! 
—At the Bijou. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 
Lire Witrn FatHer.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA,—Has now achieved the 
longest run of any musical!—At the 


St. James. 
March, 1944 


THE VoIcE oF THE TuRTLE.—Beatrice 
Pearson and Alan Baxter are the pres- 


ent principals in this comedy so dan- 
gerous to social standards.—Aft the 
Morosco. 


October 


Sone or Norway.—lIs in its last 
ba at the Broadway. (Closes Sept. 


Anna Lucasta.—Sordid drama with 
good Negro cast.—At the Mansfield. 
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December 


Harvey.—A Pulitzer Prize winner 
and still a favorite—At the Forty- 
eighth Street, 


January, 1945 


CAROUSEL.—Received a special com- 
mendation by the Drama Critics—At 
the Majestic. 


Deer ARE THE Roots.—The most 
successful inter-racial drama.—aAt the 
Fulton. 


December 


Tue Rep Mit._.—Has lost Eddie Foy, 
Jr., but still flourishes at the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


January, 1946 
STATE OF THE UNION.—This season’s 
Pulitzer Prize winner.—At the Hudson. 
February 
SHow Boat.—A thoroughly delight- 
ful revival.—At the Ziegfeld. 
March 


O Mistress Ming.—Reopens with 
the Lunts fresh from a summer vaca- 
tion.—At the Empire. 
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April 


THREE TO MAKE ReEapy.—A revue 
which is carried by Ray Bolger and 
Brenda Forbes. Good taste is lacking 
in some of the sketches but the others 
are very funny indeed.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 

June 


Catt ME MIsTER.—Engaging revue 
written, composed and played by a 
cast of ex-service boys and girls. 
Fresh, gay and witty with excellent 
score by Harold Rome and sketches by 
Arnold Auerbach. Produced by Mel- 
vyn Douglas.—At the National. 


On WHITMAN AVENUE.—A good cast 
with Canada Lee in a tragedy of anti- 
racism in a ‘small Western town. The 
play itself is uneven.—At the Cort. 


July 


ANNrz Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man as Annie Oakley in the musical 
about Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
Was never more amusing. The music 
is by Irving Berlin.—At the Imperial. 


Swan Sonc.—Melodrama with a mu- 
sical background by Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur about a neurotic pianist and a 
child prodigy. Acted by another child 
prodigy who really can play the music 
called for in the script. A thoroughly 
competent production.—At the Booth. 


Ss 


OW the schools and churches and other ‘social agencies of this coun- 
try can claim to be puzzled by the shocking increase in juvenile crime 

in view of what is dished out on the screen is beyond me. The youngsters 
get not only all the new ideas in crime but careful instructions in all the 
details, with previews of coming lessons in murder, assault, banditry and 
what have you. 





—Dave Boonsz, in The Sun. 
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KNOWLEDGE Is Not ALL 


To a certain extent, men can be edu- 
cated in the sense of justice. Anyone 
who has studied the matter knows 
what can be achieved for “fair play” 
by early training in public spirit. We 
must therefore not be too pessimistic 
in our estimate of the possibility of 
adult education, although, where the 
training of the will is concerned, its 
scope is restricted. In respect of the 
just, family education is certainly more 
important, and together with it, the 
influence of custom and tradition, the 
real exponent of which is the com- 
munity. If we enquire, however, into 
the deepest sources of a good, just, 
selfless will, if above all, we enquire 
into the forces which can transform 
an unjust will into a just one, a self- 
seeking man into a man of public 
spirit, the answer of history is un- 
equivocal. That transformation only 
takes place when revolutionary, regen- 
erative forces burst in from a region 
outside the human will, which lies be- 
yond the reach of human effort or edu- 
cational endeavours, The experience 
of “rebirth,” of becoming new and 
other, takes place only when the very 
spirit of God touches the human heart, 
when the creative God creates a 
turning-point, a “conversion” in the 
inmost soul of man by His word of 
salvation. No doctrine, no education, 
no co-operation, no organization, can 
create a just will where it is not al- 
ready latent. It can only be created 
by an awakening through the spirit 
of the Gospel. That that should hap- 
pen is more important than any theory 
of justice, be it ever so necessary and 
right. 

One of the fallacies of the modern 
mind is a vast overrating of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is necessary and 
precious, but what good is knowledge 
which does not lead to action? Yet 
anyone with the slightest insight into 
the workshop of the soul knows that 
mere recognition of the good by no 
means creates the intention of good. 


Action for good is not only hampered 
by ignorance, but by selfishness, in- 
ertia, cowardice, laziness, the love of 
pleasure. The best of theories is 
powerless to remove such obstacles, 
They can only be removed by up- 
heavals of the soul which cannot be 
brought about by knowledge, but only 
by “repentance and faith.” That is 
the most important limitation which 
anyone who endeavours to obtain 
knowledge of the just must bear in 
mind. 

There is, however, another limita- 
tion. Even should it be possible to 
create a just order in every realm of 
life, what would be gained by it? It 
lies in the very nature of justice that 
it cannot touch the deepest depths in 
man. It is concerned with the person 
in the institution, not with the person 
qua person. Hence it comes that the 
most perfect organization, the best of 
orders, in the last resort provides no 
guarantee of a truly humane life. The 
evil in the human heart is so deep- 
seated that it can transform the most 
just of institutions into injustice. And 
personal freedom belongs so pro- 
foundly to the God-created nature of 
man that not the best of institutions 
can satisfy him. That should not pre- 
vent us from doing our utmost to cre- 
ate a just order, but it should safe- 
guard us from the illusion that the 
problem of human life will be solved 
by it. The living force of the soul 
is stronger than all institutions, both 
for good and for evil. 


—From Justice and the Social Order. By 
Emm Baunner (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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Soviet Sworp or DAMOCLES 


Our continued appeasement of Stalin 
has permitted him to reduce the area 
of democracy in Europe to narrow lim- 
its. The only states of Europe that 
still remain democratic and entirely 
independent are Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, Switzerland, 
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Italy, Greece and Turkey. Soviet Fifth 
Columns are threatening the independ- 
ence of France, Italy and Greece. The 
Soviet Union has annexed Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, eastern Poland, eastern 
and northern Rumania, the eastern end 
of Czechoslovakia and portions of Fin- 
land and East Prussia. It has set up 
puppet governments, which it controls 
completely, in Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and Albania. It is 
steadily crushing Hungary and Austria. 
Finland and Czechoslovakia tremble 
under the point of a Soviet sword of 
Damocles. The Soviet Union today 
controls even more of Europe than 
Mackinder envisaged when he sum- 
marized his study of “The Freedom 
of Nations” in his famous formula: 

Who rules East Europe commands 
the Heartland: 

Who rules the Heartland commands 
the World-Island: 

Who rules the World-Island com- 
mands the World. 

Soviet control of this vast eastern 
and central European area constitutes 
a terrible military threat to Western 
Europe and to Great Britain, and ulti- 
mately to the United States. No peace 
is to be found in a division of Europe 
into a huge zone controlled by the 
Soviet Union pressing against a small 
rind of disconnected democracies 
clinging precariously to the coasts of 
the Atlantic. Wishful thinkers who 
imagine that the Scandinavian states, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Switzerland and Italy 
will stop Stalin from reaching the 
coasts of the Atlantic should ask them- 
selves the question: “With what?” 
The military forces of the western 
European democracies are today in- 
finitesimal compared to the Red Army, 
and their economic life would dwindle 
to death if they should be cut off per- 
manently from the central and eastern 
European market by its inclusion with- 
in the Soviet Trade Monopoly. For 
their own self-preservation Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are obliged 
not only to defend the western democ- 
racies of Europe from armed attack by 
the Soviet Union but also to help them 
to unite for military and economic 
defense. France, if she remains an 
independent democratic nation and 
does not fall under control of Moscow 
—conquered by the Trojan Horse tac- 
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tics of her own Communists—can re- 
gain in the noblest manner her old 
position in the world by taking the 
lead in the formation of the European 
Federation. 

A democratic federation of Euro- 
pean states would be no threat to any 
nation. By their very nature demo- 
cratic federations are incapable of 
planning and launching wars of ag- 
gression. If the remaining European 
democracies remain separated, they 
will be swallowed one by one by the 
Soviet Union. A major portion of Eu- 
rope will be united in a democratic 
federation, or all Europe will be united 
under Soviet tyranny. 

—From The Great Globe Itself. By Wu1uM 


C. Butirrr (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 


-— 
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ENpDs AND MEANS REVERSED 


Most Christians will probably agree 
that in three respects at least the mod- 
ern industrial system is incompatible 
with the spiritual and moral outlook 
derived from the Incarnation. 

In the first place, the exploitation of 
the natural wealth of the earth, when 
stimulated on the large scale by the 
private profit motive, inverts the 
proper relationship of ends and means. 
The proper end is the benefiting of the 
human being through the fuller use 
of the wealth which God has put into 
the world and which human ingenuity 
(also created and willed by God) is 
able to quarry. That end moreover 
cannot be considered as applying to 
any specially selected group or type 
of men. Since all men share the same 
human destiny, the instruments to- 
wards the realising of that end must 
be made available to all. But the pri- 
vate profit motive implies that the end 
of the world’s natural wealth exploita- 
tion is to increase the riches, prestige 
and power of those who initiate and 
control the exploiting, while the bene- 
fits of that exploitation only overflow 
to the rest of mankind in so far as they 
are able and willing to make them- 
selves the means of this private en- 
richment. 

Those who lend money (i. e., what 
they have refrained from enjoying or 
been unable to enjoy in the way of 
comfort), those who earn their living 
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by wage-paid labour, those who can- 
not find work aiid are ‘kept alive either 
in case ‘they may be needed later or 
from a sénse of humanitarian pity, 
and, not least, the millions upon mil- 
lidnts who live in “backward” or 
“primitive” countries, wholly neglect- 
éd or openly robbed—all these, ‘either 
positively or négatively, are essential- 
ly reduced ‘to the ‘status of means to- 
wards the economic end, which is the 
cornering ‘for ‘artificially selected peo- 
ple of the chief advantages to be de- 
rived ‘from ‘exploitation of ‘the world’s 
natural wealth in general. 

No doubt, in the course of time more 
and more people have been enabled to 
obtain a share of the world’s black 
market (obtaining it largely through 
threatening to unite and break the 
dirty business), but, however wide the 
distribution of the wealth, the princi- 
ple remains the same; they continue 
to be the means of realising an- end 
incompatible with the Christian ideal- 
ism, namely the greater profit of the 
few at the expense of the many. And 
if we take into account the inhab- 
itants of China, India, Africa, and 
most colonial territories, we have to 
confess that even cashing-in on the 
black market remains a minority 
privilege. 

The second respect in which mod- 
ern industrialism is incompatible with 
Christianity is another instance of 
ends and means being reversed. In 
this case the end is not directly the 
enrichment of artificially selected in- 
dividuals, but of members of ‘a national 
group as against members of other 
national groups. To some extent this 


disorder has alwa bites obtained. Indeed 
it ‘used to be inevitable. But, genéral- 
ly speaking, the simplicity of prodtc- 
tion before the industrial revoltition 
meant that ‘national units did not de- 
pend for ‘existence on struggles ‘with 
their neighbours ovér economic and 
industrial matters. Each unit ‘was 
largely ‘self-contained, and such inter- 
national trade as might be useful was 
estion of comparatively simple 
b ning to the mutual interest of 
the ‘parties concerned. Rivalry ‘under 
those conditions was more like high- 
way robbery. A conqueror did not 
aim at ‘monopdlising goods heeded by 
all; he just stole ‘someone else’s prop- 
erty—and more for the fun of it than 
to obtain any economic dictatorship. 
It is only since the natural economic 
unit has been increasingly widened 
through the application of discovery 
and invention that national units have 
resisted économic and industrial co- 
operation in order to protect the spe- 
cial and immediate interests of their 
members. Rather than make certain 
sacrifices for the common good (and 
their own ultimately), they have pre- 
fefred a more rapid exploitation in 
their own quick ‘interest and, above 
all, théy have hung on to any particu- 
lar natural advantage which they may 
have ‘possessed so as to be relatively 
richér than others. They have pre- 
ferred a poorer world with themselves 
fn ‘a relatively stronger or richer posi- 
tion to a richer world from which they 
could derive no especial advantage. 
—From No Dreamers Weak. By MicHAe. 


De La Beporere (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


SovieT TRADE MONOPOLY PLANNED 


ALL the Soviet official spokesmen in- 
sist that Russia, by 1950, will be in the 
position to satisfy both her peace-time 
and war-time needs in products essen- 
tial to a highly industrialized civiliza- 
tion, They go even farther than that. 
They plan to supply capital goods and 
industrial equipment to the countries 
in the Soviet sphere of influence in 
Europe and Asia. 

Soviet economists and political com- 
mentators for a long time maintained 
that it was Germany’s position, as ex- 
porter of capital goods, which gave her 
political predominance in the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Now Germany is eliminated as an in- 
dustrial power, the Soviet Union seems 
to be bent on capturing her place in 
international trade. 

Arguing that security of Russia 
would be always threatened if neigh- 
bouring countries were dependent on 
non-Soviet sources for supplies of cap- 
ital goods, the Soviet leaders insist that 
political co-operation with these coun- 
tries could be placed on a solid and 
enduring basis only if they were made 
dependent on Russia’s close and ex- 
clusive economic collaboration. 

To put it briefly, one of the far- 
reaching ambitions of the new Soviet 
Five Year Plan is to-make Russia the 
capital goods centre for the vast part 
of the globe from the Elbe and the 
Adriatic in the West to Manchuria and 
Korea in the East and the Persian Gulf 
in the South. All this region will be 
fenced off by an pnbreakable barrier 
of a Soviet foreign trade monopoly so 
that other countries will be given no 
chance of competing with Russia in 
these markets. By this method Rus- 
sia’s political predominance in this 
vast region will be most effectively 
assured. 

The plan of attaining economic pre- 
dominance in Europe and in Asia is 
supplemented by political action, The 
Soviets, for instance, very strongly in- 
sist on “economic disarmament of Ger- 





many,” meaning to reduce her capac- 
ity as supplier of capital goods to an 
insignificant proportion. The whole- 
sale remoyal of machinery and indus- 
trial equipment from Manchuria and 
from the Soviet-occupied countries of 
Europe, economic agreements with 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia which 
gave the Soviets exclusive contro] over 
the economic life and developments in 
those countries, agreement on the ex- 
loitation of oil resources in Northern 
an, and many other “offensive oper- 
ations” undertaken by the Soviets since 
the end of the war—all fit into the 
general scheme outlined above. 

The Soviet Five Year Plan, with its 
many implications of international im- 
portance, is not merely one of the am- 
bitious post-war blueprints of rehabil- 
itation and reconstruction devised by 
any other country; it provides also 
many valuable clues to the enigma of 
Soviet foreign policy and for under- 
standing events which occur behind 
the “iron curtain.” 


—Viapimin BarTenev, in The Weekly Review 
(London), July 18, 1946. 
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A TASK FOR THE WEST 


CzecHosLovakia has been in the past 
the land of passionate illusions, which 
haye been no less illusions for the fact 
that they were often inspired by high- 
minded ideals, Both Hus and the 
Utraquists seem to me in many ways 
typical of the Czechs—other than the 
Communists—at the present time. A 
passionate nationalism has blinded, 
and threatens once again to blind, the 
best minds of the country to the larger 
issues of which their domestic prob- 
lems are only the local manifestation. 
Hus died protesting his loyalty to the 
Catholic Church, unable to see that the 
choice was no longer between corrup- 
tion and sanctity within the Church 
but between the Church and sectarian- 
ism, The Utraquists demanded the 
chalice for the laity as a symbolic pro- 
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test against what they felt to be a dis- 
proportionate sacerdotalism. (And it 
is interesting to see that the mon- 
strance, and not the chalice, is the uni- 
versal symbol of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the churches of Prague, built 
almost without exception under Jesuit 
influence in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.) 

Both Hus and the Utraquists proved 
profoundly disrupting forces within 
the Church, and the upshot of their 
protests—their attempts to take up a 
position half-way between the oppos- 
ing forces of Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism—could easily have been fore- 
seen by men less blind to the broader 
issues. They won the dislike and dis- 
trust of both parties, and were finally 
ground between the upper and the 
nether millstone at the Battle of the 
White Mountain, which spelt extinc- 
tion for the national cause for three 
centuries. Once again the Czechs 
seem to believe that they can combine 
what the rest of the world is rapidly 
coming to consider as two incompat- 
ible ways of life, certainly far less com- 
patible than Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism in the seventeenth century. 
Their preoccupation is too exclusively 
with what they want for their country 
and too little with what is—to put it 
vulgarly—on the menu. 

I spoke with Catholics who com- 
plained bitterly of the lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding shown by 
their fellow-Catholics in this country. 
Polish, Hungarian—even German— 
Catholics, they said, were given sym- 
pathy and encouragement in their 
struggles by the Catholic Press in Eng- 
land, whereas Czechoslovakia was 
treated with suspicion, almost with 
hostility. Most strongly of all they 
resented references to their country as 
being “behind the iron curtain,” and 
in this I felt they were justified. The 
Communist Press makes the very most 
of all such references, and uses them 
to persuade the average man that the 
West has lost interest in his country, 
and that Russia is not only the natural, 
but by now the only, large Power from 
which Czechoslovakia.can expect help 
and sympathy. There has, I think, 
been a note of defeatism in the Eng- 
lish Press, both Catholic and secular, 
in its references to Czechoslovakia. 
The situation is obviously dangerous, 
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but less rather than more so than in 
the majority of the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe. The iron curtain has 
certainly not descended, the Church 
is not persecuted, freedom is not abol- 
ished. Not yet, at any rate. 

If the present mood of the country 
has ominous parallels in its past his- 
tory, it is surely for the West, with 
whom so many of the strongest ties 
still persist, to exert herself to the ut- 
most to prevent these things happen- 
ing: and Catholics should, from the 
very nature of the case, be in the very 
forefront of any battle for what has 
been a vital, if often a weakly held, 
bastion of the Faith. 

—MartTin Cooper, in The Tablet (London), 
June 22nd. 
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THE Worp IN SCRIPTURES 


UNFORTUNATELY, owing to heresies 
surrounding the Word and the Book, 
Catholics have become unaccustomed 
to reading the Scriptures. The gibes 
of Protestants are in this respect often 
unhappily justified and the average 
Catholic stands at a great disadvan- 
tage in his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures when compared with his op- 
posite number in other Christian 
Churches. This is not, as some people 
have thought, the fault of the Papacy 
with its powers of authoritative inter- 
pretation, or the Vatican with its Bib- 
lical commission and institute; on the 
contrary, while the Popes of the last 
three or four generations have recalled 
the faithful to the Sacrament with the 
encouragement of frequent, even daily, 
Holy Communion, they have equally 
insisted on the need for the Scriptures 
as the daily food of Catholics. But the 
response to this latter call has been 
slower and the danger of a one-sided 
sacramentalism has begun to appear. 

It is possible, and apparently it hap- 
pens often in practice, that a man re- 
ceive the Body of Christ frequently 
and yet remain for years in the same 
state of deep-rooted tepidity, of un- 
charity towards neighbours, ill-temper 
and selfishness of a type which has 
become associated in men’s minds with 
the pious and the pratiquant. It is 
possible, furthermore, in social life to 
communicate frequently, to be very 
energetic in matters of religion, and 
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yet to remain almost entirely on the 
natural plane, unshaken by the Gift 
of Wisdom, insensible to the deeper 
spiritual realities in the persons and 
events around. How can this anomaly 
be explained? Often, it seems the 
Catholic communicant tends to ap- 
proach the sacrament on the same nat- 
ural level because the mind lacks the 
supernatural light, of which the /mi- 
tation speaks as the other needful spir- 
itual sustenance. If this is so, it would 
account for the way so many naturally 
good things, undertaken under the 
aegis of the Church, are quickly cor- 
rupted by the spirit of the world. 

If a Catholic movement or activity 
is inspired by purely natural motives, 
however good the motives may be in 
themselves, the spirit of the world very 
quickly seizes on the movement and 
turns it to its own ends. A spiritual 
gesture which in the past would have 
been taken for granted, is now turned 
into a good “story” for Catholic jour- 
nalism. Should a man wish to lead a 
hermit’s life today he must set out in 
the utmost secrecy or the spirit of the 
world will catch him in the form of 
photos and headlines in the press. In 
the old days it was possible to do pub- 
lic penance; now even the Gospels 
have their “story” value and religion 
is used on the screen to stir unwhole- 
some wells of sentimentality. ... 

A great deal of the modern concern 
to re-establish a Christian society, 
working at least towards a Christian 
social order, has been confined to the 
natural sphere in which politics and 
economics predominate. There is no 
crime in trying to Christianize politics 
and economics, but when the effort is 
restricted to this purely natural plane 
it is being laid open to a frontal attack 
from the powers of this world. Thus 
it has been said that Catholics who are 
murdered by Russian Communists will 
not gain the martyr’s crown because 
they are not being killed for the faith. 
The Church having become identified 
in the minds of her opponents with a 
social-political system or programme, 
her members are slain for being cap- 
italists or right-wing reactionaries. 
Persecution is coming more and more 
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to be levelled at the supposed social 
and political doctrines of the Church 
and not against the faith that teaches 
how God is Three in One, how the 
Triune God loves the world, how the 
Son became Man and died. The 
Church’s opponents are mostly indif- 
ferent to that side of her life and 
teaching. And the reason for that is at 
least in part because the vital super- 
natural doctrines of the Church are not 
frequently on the lips of her members. 
Her members sometimes perhaps speak 
rather the language of the pagan sages, 
like Plato and Aristotle, than the Word 
of God in Christ Jesus and promulgated 
by St. Paul. Their message sometimes 
becomes almost exclusively a matter 
of apologetics in which human reason 
is pitted against human reason. And 
a theology that is guided and domi- 
nated by human reason, though it may 
be accurate, will be dry and arid, lead- 
ing not to wisdom and virtue but to 
dispute and fruitless controversy. The 
doctrine of Catholics does often ap- 
pear to those outside the Church as 
arid legalism and dubious argu- 
mentation. 

Any truth that there may be in these 
criticisms of the way we present the 
Church to the world must surely be 
due to the lack of the nourishment the 
Scriptures can give to the soul. If 
we neglect the Scriptures we shall tend 
to use the sacraments for social, hu- 
manistic ends. The act of love which 
is the ultimate reality of the Eucharist 
might be sought precisely in order to 
establish a peaceful settlement on 
earth, and in that form it would not 
satisfy a single starving man. In order 
to prepare the mind, keeping it God- 
ward in its gaze, it must be fed with 
the Word in Scriptures at the same 
time as the will is fed with the Word 
in Sacrament. Indeed, the Scriptures 
are sacramental in form. And when 
the mind is lively with the doctrine of 
the Word it can raise all these natural, 
humanistic, purely reasonable motives 
to a higher level, where grace and 
super-nature predominate, directing all 
activities. 


—From the editorial, Blackfriars (Oxford), 
July, 1946. 








Recent Events 


DEATH OF THOMAS F. FARRELL 


AFTER a long illness, Mr. Thomas F. 
Farrell died at his home in New York, 
July 29th, at the age of seventy-six. For 
many years he had been identified 
with the Paulist Fathers’ Church and 
was president of its Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul for half a century. He 
represented the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul at the centennial celebration 
in 1933 at Paris, 

Mr. Farrell was born in New York 
in 1870 and attended La Salle Academy 
in East Second Street, where the late 
Cardinals Hayes and Mundelein were 
pupils at the same time. Later he 
studied at Manhattan College from 
which he was graduated in 1888. He 
entered his father’s coal business and 
during the first World War served as 
Fuel Administrator. When Cardinal, 
then Bishop, Hayes organized Catholic 
Charities Mr. Farrell was one of the 
leaders and he was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the first Cath- 
olic Charities appeal in 1920. Gener- 
ous and open-handed in his giving ef 
money and service in helping the poor, 
Mr. Farrell was twice honored by the 
Holy See; he was named a Knight of 
St. Gregory in 1921 and two years later 
a Knight of the Holy Sepulcher. He 
was vice-president of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in the United States, 
and a trustee of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
of St. Joseph’s Church and the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle. He had been 
president of the Catholic Club of New 
York and he was the first lay president 
of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities in 1922 and for many years 
thereafter was treasurer of this Con- 
ference. 

The Solemn Funeral Mass was cele- 
brated at St. Paul the Apostle Church 
in the presence of Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre, Aux- 
iliary Bishops Stephen J. Donahue and 
Joseph P. Donahue, and prelates and 
priests from New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark and from the Catholic University. 
There was also a large gathering of the 





laity in the Church, especially of men, 
who had come to pay tribute to the 
memory of a good man who had spent 
himself unselfishly in the service of 
others all during his long and useful 
life. 

May his soul rest in peace! 





New ARCHBISHOPS 


LaTE in July it was announced that 
Auxiliary Bishop J. Francis A. Mc- 
Intyre had been named Titular Arch- 
bishop of Paltus and Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Cardinal Spellman in New 
York. The new Archbishop had cele- 
brated his Silver Jubilee as a priest 
two months earlier. He had been Chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese from 1934 till 
1945, and has been a bishop since 1940, 

In the same month it was announced 
that the Most Rev. Paul (€. Schulte, 
Bishop of Leavenworth, Kansas, had 
been promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Indianapolis to replace the Most Rey. 
Joseph E. Ritter who was transferred 
to the Archbishopric of St, Louis, which 
next year will celebrate its centenary 
as an archdiocese. The death of the 
late Cardinal John J. Glennon in Ire- 
land last March on his return journey 
from the Consistory at which he had 
been created a Cardinal, left this im- 
portant and historic archdiocese ya- 
cant. Archbishop Ritter who now goes 
there, was born in the Archdiocese 
of Indianapolis in 1891 and was or- 
dained in 1917. He served all his priest- 
ly life in Indianapolis and hecamc 
Auxiliary Bishop there in 1933. On the 
death of Bishop Chartrand in that same 
year he was named the Ordinary. The 
following year was the centenary of 
the diocese. Ten years later it was 
raised to an archdiocese and Bishop 
Ritter became its first Archbishop. He 
now goes to an archdiocese with a 
much larger Catholic population. 

Archbishop-elect Schulte comes 
from St. Louis. He was born in Fred 
ericktown, Mo., in the Archdiocese of 
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‘St. Louis, in 1890, and after he was or- 
dained in 1915, he spent all his priestly 
life in the old ‘Cathedral, where in 
1922 he became the Administrator and 
later the pastor. He was named fifth 
Bishop of Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
1937. He is a deep student of history 
and is the author of The Catholic Heri- 
tage of St. Louis, and he has also con- 
tributed papers ‘to historical publica- 
tions. He goes now from a diocese of 
about 80,000 to an archdiocese of over 
119,000 souls. Indianapolis was orig- 
inally the Diocese of Vincennes and 
embraced all of Indiana and the east- 
ern part of Illinois. In 1898 the title 
was changed to Diocese of Indian- 
apolis. 

Ad Multos annos to all these mem- 
bers of our Hierarchy! 


-— 
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TERCENTENARY OF LAKE GEORGE 


St. Isaac JoauEs was the first white 
man to discover Lake George, New 
York, in 1646, and the tercentenary of 
the event was fittingly celebrated 
August 11th, by an out-door Solemn 
Mass in the Town Park of Bolton Land- 
ing on Lake George. The celebrant 
was a Mohawk Indian, the only one 
ever ordained, who is the Rev. Peter 
M. Jacobs, S.J., stationed on the St. 
Regis Reservation in the Province of 
Quebec. The deacon was the Rev. Wil- 
liam LaVerdiére, S.S.S., and the sub- 
deacon the Rev. John Carvlin, C.S.P. 
The Most ‘Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, 
Bishop of Albany, presided, assisted by 
his Coadjutor, the Most Rev. William A. 
Scully and his Vicar General, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Maginn. The 
sermon was preached by the Very 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president 
of Fordham University, New York. The 
Paulist students from St. Mary’s of the 
Lake, the Paulist summer house at Lake 
George, formed the choir for the Mass. 
The Paulists have had this summer 
place on the Lake for over sixty years. 

In the year 1646 peace negotiations 
were undertaken between the Mohawk 
Indians and the French and it became 
advisable for the French Governor to 
send an ambassador to the Mohawk 
villages. Father Jogues was selected 
and he took with him a French com- 
panion and six Indians. They trav- 
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ersed Lake George from north to south 
in May, arriving at the south end where 
the village of Lake George is now, on 


‘the eve of Corpus Christi. Father Jogues 


named this beautiful body of water, 
the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament, and 


‘so it was known for over a century. 


Then in 1755, during the French and 
Indian War, Sir William Johnson, the 
British commander, established a fort 
at the south end of the Lake and 
changed the name to Lake ‘George iin 
honor of the English King, George fl. 
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THE Pore’s THEME 


_ In three recent addresses Pope Pius 
XII. insisted ‘that love, not hate, is the 
only force capable of healing the divi- 
sions within and ‘between nations. 
About 5,000 members of the Italian 
Christian Workingmen’s Association 
were addressed by His Holiness from 
a balcony overlooking the Cortile San 
Damaso of the Vatican. He recalled 
that necessity prevented other workers 
from being present and spoke also of 
those “who have forgotten the way to 
their father’s house . .. or who are 
kept away from it by indifference and 
prejudice, all through the influence of 
a spirit that is not the spirit of the fam- 
ily, that is not a good spirit. Go out 
to recover those poor brothers of 
yours,” the Pope admonished his hear- 
ers, “show them great affection and 
tell them that their common father is 
awaiting them with open arms.” 

In a radio address to Liége, Belgium, 
where a Eucharistic Congress was be- 
ing held,-the Holy Father complimented 
Belgium’s Catholics on their fervor, 
faith and enthusiasm in commemorat- 
ing the seventh centenary of the estab- 
lishment of the Feast of Corpus Christi 
at Liége in 1246. He said the Lamb of 
God is presiding at the imposing as- 
semblage in Belgium, “the Eucharistic 
land, par excellence,” and he expressed 
his confidence that the Eucharistic 
flame burning among the Belgians will 
shine out upon the entire world and 
that all countries and classes, having 
fed upon the same Divine nourishment, 
will taste together the strengthening 
sweetness of unity and peace. 

The Holy Father spoke in Spanish 
to another Eucharistic Congress in 
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far-away Sucre, Bolivia. “Every heart 
that still retains a sense and trace of 
humanity,” the Pope said, “is an- 
guished and suffering in seeing the 
world become ever more divided, with 
a division so profound that it not only 
separates peoples among themselves 
but also penetrates the relations of gov- 
ernments and classes, plants hatred 
among brothers, and makes ever more 
difficult the harmony among those who, 
in order to live, must necessarily live 
together.” Once more the Supreme 
Pontiff insisted the solution must arise 
from love, from that love which ex- 
tinguishes selfishness and which alone 
can dissipate all difficulties and incul- 
cate how to bear the evils which are a 
necessary part of this life. The Pope 
concluded by praising the social tone 
of the discussions at the Congress and 
voiced a prayer that the fruits of the 
Congress may extend to the entire con- 
tinent. 


-— 
— 





PAPAL MESSAGE TO JAPANESE BUDDHISTS 


SHortTLY before the first anniversary 
of the ending of the war with Japan, 
the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y., who had been 
on a mission to Japan with Bishop 
Michael Ready, spoke, on invitation, to 
a group of twenty Buddhist leaders 
representing the leading Buddhist sects 
of Japan. The Bishop said: “I have 
come here as a Catholic. I have been 
sent here to bring to all of you Japa- 
nese people a message of peace from 
the Pope, a message I want to deliver 
in the very words of Christ: ‘Peace I 
leave with you. Not as the world giveth 
do I give unto you.’ We appeal espe- 
cially to you,” the Bishop continued, 
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“to stress the importance of respecting 
the rights of the family as the basic 
unit of society. Anti-human and im- 
moral doctrines now are spreading all 
over the world in an effort to impose 
divorce and birth control on mankind. 
These two ideologies are absolutely 
against human nature and Divine 
Law.” 

One of the Buddhists answered that 
they were “most glad to hear the Pope’s 
great message of peace,” and he said 
that while they differed with Catholics 
in belief, they agreed with them regard- 
ing the evils now prevailing. Another 
said that before the war the followers 
of Shintoism and Buddhism had put 
complete faith in their gods, but now,” 
he said, “after Japan’s defeat their re- 
ligious sentiments are shaken. They 
have found their religion insufficient.” 
He added that after listening to the 
Bishop they were encouraged to renew 
their interest in spiritual things, 

The conference took place in Kyoto 
which is the capital city of Japan’s 
Buddhists. The Rev. Vincent Pouliot, 
O.P., acted as translator. 


<i 
> 





A CORRECTION 


Last month in this place in the notes 
on the “Independence of the Philip- 
pines,” mistakes were made in the sta- 
tistics of the Church in those Islands. 
There are two archdioceses, twelve 
dioceses and three prefectures apos- 
tolic. Most of the Bishops there now 
are native Filipinos, and the Catholic 
population is probably much higher 
than 9,000,000, though it is impossible 
to arrive at even a proximate estimate 
since the war. 

JosEPH I, MALLoy. 
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Laurence J. O’Connell.—Values for Survival. By Lewis Mumford.—The Fever 


Bark Tree. By M. J. Duran-Reynals.—A Candle Burns for France. 


By Blanche 


Jennings Thompson.—Search for Glory. By Kevin Guinagh.—The Condemned 
Playground. By Cyril Connolly.—Southern California Country. By Carey 
McWilliams.—A Negro’s Faith in America. By Spencer Logan.—Shorter Notices. 


—Pamphlet Publications. 


Wind in the Olive Trees. By Abel 
Plenn. New York: Boni & Gaer. 
$3.00. 

The Office of War Information in 
1944 sent Mr. Abel Plenn to Spain as 
chief of propaganda analysis. In this 
office he worked—as did all employees 
of all U. S. agencies in Spain—under 
the co-ordinating direction of our Em- 
bassy, which was then in the charge 
of Carlton J. H. Hayes, whom Roosevelt 
had sent to Spain to neutralize the 
Franco government and, if possible, to 
secure from it certain solid material 
advantages for the Allied cause. Mr. 
Plenn was not in sympathy with that 
mission; it was not “fighting fascism.” 
He represented a foreign policy eman- 
ating from the OWI instead of the 
White House and State Department; 
and this policy involved getting in 
touch with the Spanish “people,”—or 
to state it more precisely, getting in 
touch with underground elements who 
hoped to start a revolution in Spain. 
Mr. Plenn’s mission collided with Mr. 
Hayes’s mission and after seven un- 
happy months of failure to persuade 
Mr. Hayes to disregard his official in- 
structions, Mr. Plenn was called home. 

“All the OWI officials in Washington 
and New York who were familiar with 
my work,” he says, “. .. greeted me 
warmly and told me I had done a ‘swell 
job.” Within a few days after my re- 
turn I was made ‘acting regional spe- 
cialist for Iberia’ and given chief re- 
sponsibility for preparing the OWI 
policy directives concerned with our 
program in Spain and Portugal.” When 
this task was done, Mr. Plenn turned to 





writing a book “to tell the American 
people . .. all that I had discovered 
about Spain and our role there.” In 
the midst of these labors he was rudely 
disturbed by charges filed against him 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
These included neglect of his office 
work in Spain, making contacts of 
“dubious worth” among the Spanish 
people, selling cigarettes on the black 
market, and departing from Spain 
without paying his bills. Mr. Plenn 
says he was framed and hints that 
Hayes framed him, for the charges 
were “the machinations of medieval- 
minded forces, at home as well as in 
our Embassy at Madrid, that were de- 
termined at all costs and by whatever 
means possible to discredit anyone 
who might attempt to tell the truth.” 
The reviewer has no means of know- 
ing whether the words “trivial and un- 
founded hearsay” are or are not a fair 
characterization of the charges laid 
against poor Mr. Plenn, but they serve 
admirably as a summary description of 
the book he has written about Spain. 
He could, and I suspect he did, obtain 
his information from such sources as 
PM, Spanish emigrés, the broadcasts 
of Johannes Steel, and the ideological 
trash manufactured by the OWI itself. 
Therefore the book is of value solely 
for the light it throws on the history of 
U. S. war propaganda,—and a baleful 
light that is. Plenn’s hatred for Hayes 
was in him apparently even before he 
laid eyes on the Ambassador, because 
in spite of his “resolve to be utterly 
unbiased,” he confesses that he expect- 
ed to meet a “fire-eating ogre.” Mr. 
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Plenn writes as if he suffered from 
nightmares in which Torquemada, 
Philip II. and Professor Carlton Hayes 
were hunting him down for the Span- 
ish Inquisition. 

But there is an interesting bit one 
hopes may be correct information. 
Plenn says that Hayes, instead of per- 
nitting their distribution, occasionally 
ordered OWI releases for Spain to be 
burned in the Embassy courtyard. If 
Plenn had a part in preparing these, 
Hayes surely gave them the right han- 
dling. Ross J. S. HOFFMAN. 


Eisenhower’s Own Story of the War. 
The Complete Report by the Su- 
preme Commander General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. New York: Arco 
Publishing Co. $1.00-$2.50. 

This official report of operations in 
Europe, prepared under the direction 
of the Supreme Allied Commander and 
bearing his signature, has the unique 
virtue of presenting with unquestion- 
able authority not only the top level 
viewpoint of the over-all strategy 
which liberated Europe but also the 
actual decisions of the Supreme Com- 
mander, as reported by him. Its im- 
portance is not diminished by the fact 
that the independence and detachment 
of the historian are not necessarily 
vouchsafed to a Chief of Staff who is 
still in the service of his country, who 
is beholden to her Allies, and who 
writes of persons still living and serv- 
ing under his command. That the re- 
port criticizes no one and avoids con- 
troversial issues is attributable largely 
to the author’s official position. Never- 
theless, the veterans of V-Corps 102nd 
Cavalry may not be wholly pleased 
when they read that the French 2nd 
Armored Division were the first Allied 
troops to re-enter Paris; and the allu- 
sion to that same Division’s “notable 
part in the Tunisian campaign” seems 
more diplomatic than accurate, for the 
American Command deemed it neces- 
sary to immobilize the French Division 
in order to keep it from hampering 
the advance of the victorious American 
armies. 

General Eisenhower’s repeated use 
of the military cliché “everything pro- 
ceeded according to plan” may leave 
the casual reader with the impression 
that the major battles always followed 
along lines expected and desired. To 
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be sure from the broad strategic stand- 
point, Overlord did “proceed accord- 
ing to plan,” in that a lodgment was 
obtained in Normandy, Paris was liber- 
ated and the line of the Seine was 
crossed before D plus 90, and the Ger- 
mans after having been largely de- 
stroyed on the French side of the 
Rhine, were forced to capitulate in 
Germany. But critics know that the 
failure to capture the Brittany ports, 
the hedgerow fighting in Normandy, 
and the bloody debacle at Schmidt and 
in the Hurtgen forest (not mentioned 
by the author) did not “proceed ac- 
cording to plan.” 

Reasonably enough General Eisen- 
hower ignores many of the charges 
leveled against the conduct of the Euro- 
pean War—although he does give the 
lie to various irresponsible attacks 
made by Ralph Ingersoll in his Top 
Secret. The recital of the German 
counterattack in the Ardennes—“Battle 
of the Bulge”—contains no criticism 
of any individual or unit; indeed the 
General reports that his staff “had felt 
for sometime that a counter attack 
through the Ardennes was a possibil- 
ity.” Yet no indication of this fore- 
sight appeared in any of the intelli- 
gence estimates issued by SHEAF; and 
as a matter of fact estimates to that ef- 
fect submitted by the First Army G-2 
(Intelligence Officer) were “overruled” 
by higher headquarters. 

Commenting on the charge that, as 
late as Yalta, the British endeavored to 
have Field Marshal Montgomery ap- 
pointed Commander of all ground 
forces “north of Luxembourg,” the 
author in diplomatic language reports 
that he “could not see how the appoint- 
ment of a C-in-C Ground Forces, over 
the Army Group Commanders to direct 
the forthcoming battles would in any 
way secure better coordination of ef- 
fort.” He is at his best in those pas- 
sages which appraise the factors that 
the Supreme Command regarded as the 
most important in destroying the Nazi 
military machine. He emphasizes the 
incalculable advantage gained from the 
German High Command’s miscalcula- 
tion in holding the mighty German 
15th Army in the Pas de Calais area 
for some ten weeks, because of the 
threat of another Allied amphibious 
landing in that region—thus insuring 
the success of our forces in the Nor- 
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mandy beach head. Of particular in- 
terest is his comment: “I unhesitating- 
ly class General Bradley’s tactical oper- 
ations during February and March, 
which witnessed the completion of the 
destruction of the German forces west 
of the Rhine, as the equal in brilliance 
of any that American forces have ever 
conducted.” 

Lest the reference to minor short- 
comings, necessitated largely by the 
author’s position, be misinterpreted, it 
should be stated that the book presents 
a masterful summary in broad perspec- 
tive of the entire war in France and 
Germany. While not purporting to be 
a full or final history, it is nevertheless 
an important and interesting historical 
document, written in the concise and 
simple language for which our Chief 
of Staff is famous. 

JAMES F. WALDIE. 


For One Sweet Grape. By Kate O’Brien. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$2.75. 

Kate O’Brien has turned from the 
Irish countryside to sixteenth century 
Spain in this account of Ana de Men- 
doza, the one-eyed Princess of Eboli. 
Ana’s amazing life makes her one of 
the most interesting characters of his- 
tory; she was a close friend of Philip 
II, the widow of Ruy Gomez, mother of 
ten children, postulant for a short time 
at St. Teresa’s Discalced Carmelite con- 
vent at Pastrana, and finally mistress 
of the sinister Antonio Perez, a fact 
which, in addition to her connection 
with the Escovedo murder, caused her 
to become for twelve years a prisoner 
of the King. 

Although Miss O’Brien disclaims any 
intention of writing a historical novel, 
she has mastered the complicated pe- 
riod and characters of her “invention 
arising from reflection on the curious 
external story of Ana de Mendoza and 
Philip II,” a story which cannot be ex- 
plained by historians. Her choice of 
an “invention” for a literary form, plus 
the mystery surrounding the affair, 
gives her a much greater latitude in 
the interpretation of the episode. Per- 
haps it explains why she has presented 
Perez in such a favorable light, stress- 
ing Philip’s alleged personal motive 
rather than the political grounds for 
the imprisonment of his Minister of 
State. To be sure, her treatment of 
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Philip is, on the whole, sympathetic. 
She grasps many of the complexities of 
his character without, however, under- 
standing his “over-developed con- 
sciousness of holy privilege,” a trait 
which she falsely construes as his be- 
lief in the divine right of kings. 

In spite of its technical and artistic 
excellence the novel is spoiled by a 
tinge of unorthodoxy which subtly per- 
vades what is on the surface a Cath- 
colic book. It undoubtedly deals with 
fundamental Catholic concepts. Yet 
here, as in Miss O’Brien’s other books, 
there is a religious subjectivism, a 
fatalism, which impairs her total view 
of reality. Her God is not unlike the 
stern impersonal God of Mr. Calvin. 
The need of divine grace is not recog- 
nized; the characters are inherently 
strong and that is where, and. only 
where, they fall short of being real. 
Self-denial is made an end in it- 
self; sin is horrible because it of- 
fends against fastidiousness; repent- 
ance seems a mere revulsion from the 
human degradation resulting from sin, 
and salvation a painful duty required 
by an inscrutable deity. It gives one 
the feeling of looking at the universe 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 

ELIZABETH WALSH. 


Are Catholic Schools Progressive? By 
Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell, A.M. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 
Although bearing most of the ear- 

marks of a graduate thesis, this little 
book has neither the usual virtues nor 
the usual vices of such a report. It 
presents no factual data, its objectivity 
is slight, and it leans heavily on sec- 
ondary materials. But it is a readable 
and intelligible discussion of a topic 
deeply interesting to Catholic edu- 
cators. 

Readers looking for an answer to 
the question which constitutes the title 
are in for some disappointment. They 
wili not be surprised, perhaps, to learn 
that there is question of Catholic 
schools in the United States only, nor 
will they be much disappointed that 
only elementary schools are consid- 
ered. The real disappointment comes 
when they find out that the author did 
not even set out to discover what is 
actually done in Catholic schools. The 
material for his investigation was 
found in the publications of diocesan 











school systems which tell teachers 
what they ought to do; no attempt was 
made to determine the extent to which 
these directions were carried out. 
Moreover, no systematic analysis of 
these publications was made; quota- 
tions from them, apparently selected 
at random, are grouped under head- 
ings which name some of the storm- 
centers of the traditional-progressive 
controversy, such as the child-centered 
school and the necessity of fundamen- 
tals. Even so the survey does indicate 
that at least many of our educational 
leaders are in favor of bringing our 
schools up to date in curriculum and 
methods. 

There is a preliminary chapter in 
which “The Problem” is set forth: the 
general nature and values of progres- 
sive education, and its relatiors to 
Catholic education both in practice 
and in theory. A second chapter, after 
tracing the ideational history of pro- 
gressive education, essays to define it 
and to set up criteria for its recog- 
nition. Then comes the _ survey 
sketched above. The fourth chapter, 
analyzes and criticizes the philosophy 
of progressive education in the light 
of Catholic philosophy, and the fifth 
and last presents a list of progressive 
practices which might be adopted in 
Catholic schools. This is promising 
for the future since it tends to over- 
come the objections of those who are 
willing to anathematize as un-Catholic 
anything that smacks of progressive 
education. These last sections, while 
by no means original with the author 
—they consist almost entirely of quo- 
tations, most of them direct—are ex- 
cellent summaries of the topics they 
treat. 

The fact that this book fails to meas- 
ure up to its ambitious title should not 
blind one to its real value. 

ALFRED F. SCHNEPP. 


Values for Survival. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.00. 

The values for survival offered by 

Lewis Mumford will not serve as direc- 

tives to Catholics, though they are 

an advance on the usual liberal 
vague sentimentality. Mumford’s at- 
titude toward science, religion and 
strict morality has apparently changed 
since he wrote Technics and Civiliza- 
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tion. However the change is to his 
credit. 

Values for Survival is divided into 
three sections: the first, political es- 
says; the second, addresses to educa- 
tors; the third, letters to individual 
Germans. The heart of the book is the 
essay “Program for Survival” in which 
Mumford, with his usual clarity and 
grace of style, paints for us the appal- 
ling picture of the collapse of an age, 
of the crisis of a crisis. The shadow 
(or perhaps should we say the glare) 
of the atomic bomb lies weightily on 
these pages. The sense of urgency is 
as penetrating and vibrant as in Paine’s 
The Times That Try Men’s Souls. 
Mumford stresses the fact that this is 
perhaps the worst time for man to 
have possession of a cosmic weapon, 
for his sense of values has so disinte- 
grated that mass murder is accepted 
without a question. The peg upon 
which the author would hang the sal- 
vation of the world is the human per- 
son, the sacredness of human life; he 
pleads for a spirit of love as the ce- 
menting force of the all-essential world 
order, assigning to religion the role of 
preserver against man’s impulse of 
self-destruction. His advocacy of a 
cosmic religion does not jibe well with 
his specific attacks on Catholicism. 

Mumford’s plea for social thinking 
as a substitute for the profit motive and 
for painful self-discipline is interest- 
ing, as is his excellent critique of capi- 
talist civilizations. It is good to see 
that he has not been fooled by the great 
Red democracy myth, although it is 
unfortunate that he looks upon Com- 
munism with favor, but as something 
above man’s capacity. An interesting 
book, the result of a sincere liberal’s 
personal and soul-searching attempt at 
arriving at some values for survival. 

SaLty W. Cassipy. 


The Fever Bark Tree: The Pageant of 
Quinine. By M. L. Duran-Reynals. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 
For centuries malaria has caused 

more sickness and death than any 

other scourge, war not excepted. To- 
day in India one out of every four 
persons is afflicted with malaria; two 
million die of it every year. In World 

War. II. it was responsible for more 

than half of our casualties in the Far 
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Mrs. Duran-Reynals has written a 
most fascinating account of the strug- 
gle for the recognition of the efficacy 
of quinine in the treatment of this dis- 
ease, despite the most bitter antag- 
onism of physicians in England and 
on the Continent. Its value was con- 
ceded at last, and it proved to be the 
most effective therapeutic agent in 
checking the ravages of mankind’s 
most dreaded malady. 

Cinchona, the fever bark tree, owes 
its name to the Countess of Chinchon, 
the wife of a seventeenth century vice- 
roy of Peru. She was cured of a ma- 
lignant fever by using its powdered 
bark, and was credited with ordering 
quantities of it to be distributed gratis 
to the sick poor of Lima. It was also 
known as the Jesuit’s powder, for their 
Indian converts revealed its secret to 
the Jesuit missionaries in Peru. Cardi- 
nal de Lugo an eminent Jesuit moral- 
ist, warmly defended its use against 
the physicians of his day, and im- 
pelled his confreres and the Pope’s 
physician, Fonseca, to write articles 
and books in its favor. 

The cinchona trees are found in the 
mountainous regions of Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Peru, and flourish as a rule 
at an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above sea level. The French, 
English and Dutch governments sent 
many an expedition to South America 
a hundred years ago to study these 
valuable trees, and to gather seeds for 
plantations in India, Ceylon and Java. 

Only two years ago the United States 
shipped home fifteen thousand tons of 
cinchona bark, and her scientists to- 
day are studying the problem of ma- 
laria from every possible viewpoint, 
besides searching for other synthetic 
anti-malarials. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


A Candle Burns for France. By Blanche 
Jennings Thompson. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Search for Glory. By Kevin Guinagh. 
on York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

Miss Thompson’s little book—labeled 
for children from seven to eleven 
years, but surely to be enjoyed by sym- 
pathetic grown-ups—gives a charming 
introduction to a group of popular 
French saints, and incidentally to 
French family life. By means of the 
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useful technique of dream and awaken- 
ing, she brings her young refugee into 
intimate contact with St. Genevieve, 
Jeanne d’Arc, St. Germaine, Blessed 
Catherine Labouré, Bernadette, the Lit- 
tle Flower and the Curé d’Ars, ending 
upon the joyful note of the Paris lib- 
eration. The biographical sketches 
are, of course, fragmentary—but they 
are attractive enough to encourage 
further reading in the saga of the 
saints. And Kate Seredy’s illustrations 
strike just the right note of fresh and 
naive devotion. 

A French subject-matter is about the 
only connecting link between these 
juvenile tales and the novelized biog- 
raphy by Kevin Guinagh, although this 
latter would seem to deserve a place 
in the not-too-crowded fiction corner 
of Catholic school libraries. It tells 
the story of Pilatre de Rozier, who 
came up to Paris from Metz early in 
the reign of Louis XVI. and became not 
merely an expert pharmacist, an at- 
taché at Versailles and director of the 
King’s Museum but also, apparently, 
the first inventor of the gas mask and 
one of the prime developers of the hot- 
air balloon. As happens so often in 
our muddled world, these highly use- 
ful achievements were all but swept 
into oblivion by the destructive force 
of the French Revolution, and the 
memory of De Rozier was really worth 
recapturing. One could wish, perhaps, 
for more vivid personality in the char- 
acters portrayed, but the background 
of France during those pregnant and 
ominous years is painted with a pain- 
staking fidelity which modern readers 
will find both informative and chal- 
lenging. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Condemned Playground. Essays 
1927-1944. By Cyril Connolly. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
Cyril Connolly is a writer better 

known in England than he is in this 
country. Therefore it is well to have 
these thirty-seven samples of his criti- 
cism, as they are very revealing of the 
man, his ideas and ideals. 

Speaking of the limitations of Eng- 
lish novels Connolly remarks on the 
prevalence of a “rather academic lan- 
guage of the mandarin class” and com- 
pares it to “the vigorous workaday 
speech of the reporters, journalists and 
advertising men who turn out so many 
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of the best American novels.” He him- 
self has that rather smart brittleness 
which often marks the modern English 
mode and which was lacking in the old 
masters of English prose. A little of it 
goes a long way, like Tabasco sauce. 
But for all the “old school tie” cultural 
cut-ups in which Mr. Connolly indulges 
he remains a fine critic and provokes 
a and thought whatever his sub- 
ect. 

He says of reviewing, “It is the white 
man’s grave of literature ... who would 
not rather than the best of reviewers 
be the worst of novelists.” He is very 
good on Thomas Mann, Lord Chester- 
field, Gide, Modern Novels, Maugham 
and Forster; excellent on the literary 
figures of 1843; not so successful in one 
or two attempts at political irony and 
rather a bore when, infrequently, he 
becomes really stilted. 

It is quite unfair to judge a man’s 
work by any one fragment of an output 
of twenty years but it is legitimate in 
any such potpourri to enlarge on a 
favorite morsel. Here, for me, was his 
most provoking dictum contained in 
an interesting appraisal of “Antony” 
by his father, the Earl of Lytton. Mr. 
Connolly terms it “The Fate of an 
Elizabethan” and concludes the essay: 
“He [Antony] mentions no living 
writers but Belloc, Chesterton, Philip 
Guedalla and Maurice Baring. . . what 
did he gain by cutting himself off from 
the life of the mind ... he only missed 
entirely the two great conceptions of 
our day; that of artistic integrity, the 
life of the spirit, and that of social jus- 
tice, ‘the palpable and obvious love of 
man for man.’” 

Who missed the boat, Antony or Cy- 
ril Connolly? 

Mr. Connolly has read extensively, 
traveled widely, looked on life and 
literature with a fresh and inquiring 
eye and developed an alert critical 
sense. As with so many moderns his 
tactics on the field of criticism are 
much superior to his strategy because 
of lack of basic principle. 

Bryan M. O’REILLY. 


Southern California Country. By Carey 
McWilliams. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $3.75. 

This study of “An Island on the 

Land” is a unit in the “American Folk- 

ways” series edited by Erskine Cald- 


well. As such, it is more of a sociologi- 
cal document than an historical survey, 
although employing the familiar “flash- 
back” technique to elucidate economic 
developments or to interpret political 
struggles. Essentially a compilation, 
the book has many of the glittering 
surface qualities, coupled with the un- 
derlying rottenness, criticized by the 
author in the Hollywood attitude. 
Carey McWilliams, like many Southern 
Californians, carried into the region 
“south of Tehachapi” most of the preju- 
dices peculiar to his boyhood environ- 
ment in northwestern Colorado. As a 
result, he cannot control his bad tem- 
per whenever he remarks on the popu- 
larity of the Franciscan record of 
achievement in the Southwest. 

Although Mr. McWilliams has 
combed newspaper files, magazine ar- 
ticles, a few scholarly monographs, 
and a host of novels in his effort to 
trace the culture patterns of Southern 
California, he fails to evaluate the 
monumental research initiated by Dr. 
Herbert Eugene Bolton, Professor of 
History in the University of California, 
and the archival materials disclosed by 
The Americas, published by the Acad- 
emy of American Franciscan History 
in Washington, D. C. Willing enough, 
as is just, to give credit to Oriental and 
Negro elements in the upbuilding of the 
American West coast, Carey McWil- 
liams turns a jaundiced eye upon most 
contributions that smack of Catholic 
Christianity, especially if they be His- 
panic. This bigoted viewpoint is all 
the more regrettable in one who im- 
agines himself a champion of the un- 
derprivileged, because without ethical 
and spiritual principles the poor and 
the persecuted have no chance of prog- 
ress. 

Much of what Mr. McWilliams writes, 
of course, has become “dated” by the 
tremendous revolution effected in Cali- 
fornia’s socio-economic setup by the 
recent war. As the author himself ac- 
knowledges, “Los Angeles has become 


an important industrial area preoccu- » 


pied, not with tourists and climate 
alene, but with such problems as 
‘smog’ and ‘smoke’ and ‘strikes.’” Of 
equal importance is the fact that the 
war produced a regrouping of age- 
levels in the area, giving the west coast 
for the first time, a solid population 
pyramid. California, suggests the au- 
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thor, will “now begin to outgrow 
some of its eccentric social manner- 
isms, contradictory attitudes, and nar- 
cissistic tendencies.” If, as has been 
predicted, the American West Coast is 
“destined to be the world’s metrop- 
olis,” it merits a more scientific as well 
as a more liberal interpretation than 
can be given by a journalist-politician. 
JosEPH F, THORNING. 


A Negro’s Faith in America. By Spencer 
Logan. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

The wholesomeness of these essays 
on interracial questions appears in 
Sergeant Logan’s assertion that he has 
“great faith in Christianity as the best 
fusion point of all racial differences.” 
Prefacing the book with the assertion 
that to go forward the Negro people 
must become self-critical, he follows 
that principle throughout the seven 
chapters of the volume. His criticism 
strikes the Negro leaders who stress 
social equality for the Negro and do 
not help him to make ready for that 
equality. Delicately but definitely the 
author censures those Negro ministers 
who accepted Communistic support. 
He also disagrees with the sensational 
tactics of certain Negro editors and 
with frankness he admits the attitude 
of aggression mixed with defiance 
which some Negroes display in public 
places. While arguing for democracy 
for his people he admits that many of 
them are not ready to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of democracy. 

The author’s “faith in America” 
comes down to his faith in the good 


SHORTER 


LITERATURE: Women Writers. Their 
contribution to the English Novel, 
1621-1744. By B. G. McCarthy, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cork University Press. 10s. 
6d.). Dr. McCarthy was impelled to 
undertake this study of women novel- 
ists by her desire to answer the ques- 
tions raised by Virginia Woolf in her 
famous essay, A Room of One’s Own. 
The result is a comprehensive but con- 
cise account of the English novel, in 
whose development women have had 
so conspicuous a share. It includes 
not only a history of the novel but an 
analysis of the form, together with a 
study of the forces which have shaped 
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will of the American people. He urges 
that this be cultivated through “good- 
will” clinics, composed of informed, in- 
telligent individuals of both races. The 
leaders of the Negroes, the author be- 
lieves, must come from that “large sec- 
tion of the Negro race which possesses 
what is the Negro’s most valued qual- 
ity—the simple capacity to get along 
with people.” 

Unfortunately Sergeant Logan does 
not apply the same standards of crit- 
icism to all parts of his book. At times 
he makes sweeping generalizations al- 
most impossible to prove. As a glar- 
ing example of such inconsistency we 
offer this sentence: “It is generally 
recognized by Negroes that the lighter 
the color (of the skin) the less stabil- 
ity of character and purpose with, of 
course, notable exceptions.” 
where in his pages the author con- 
demns such general statements when 
they are directed against the Negro 
group as a whole! 

Somewhere in such a book we 
should expect to find a clear outline 
of distinct cultural Negro groups, but 
it is not to be had. The author does 
not distinguish, for instance, between 
the West Indian Negro and the Amer- 
ican Negro. Although he suggests, he 
does not clearly describe the differ- 
ences between the migrant Negro from 
the South and the established city- 
dweller of the North. Despite these 
omissions, however, Spencer Logan’s 
book is one of the fairest and most 
wholesome presentations of the inter- 
racial question to appear in recent 
years. MicHAEL J. MCLAUGHLIN. 


NOTICES 


it and which at different periods have 
so influenced it as to produce what 
might be called a number of different 
forms, as unlike as the pastoral ro- 
mance and the realistic novel. A psy- 
chological evaluation of women as 
writers is the book’s most valuable fea- 
ture, pervading the entire work and 
demonstrating the exceptional fitness 
for this critical task of the scholarly 
and witty woman who is its author. 
An invaluable work, of which this vol- 
ume is the first half. 

Virgil. By F. J. H. Letters (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). This is 
an excellent introductory work. It 
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presents, in simple though scholarly 
fashion, the background of Augustan 
poetry and the influences which mold- 
ed Virgil’s thought. Mr. Letters does 
not hesitate to demonstrate Virgil’s 
dependence on ancient authors and 
his numerous borrowings of ideas and 
images, but he shows clearly that 
Virgil, like Shakespeare, transmuted, 
by the alchemy of genius the baser 
metals of his creditors into the pure 
gold of deathless poetry. The author’s 
discussion of Virgil’s genius as appre- 
ciated by the ancients, the scholars, 
the men of the Renaissance and the 
moderns, presents a succinct summary 
of the Mantuan’s enormous influence 
on world literature. When the author 
develops a particular aspect of Virgil’s 
poetry such as the Dido episode or 
Aeneas’s descent into the underworld, 
we see how well he could have written 
a more detailed and scholarly work, 
but since he clearly states that his 
purpose is “to give general students 
some knowledge, and even apprecia- 
tion, of the most famous of Roman 
poets,” we must acknowledge that he 
has done this task remarkably well. 


RELIGION: Let’s Talk It Over. By 
Lieut. Jerome P. Holland, Chaplain, 
U.S.N.R. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.75). Despite the obvious 
“war experiences” implication of the 
cover Father Holland’s one hundred 
and twenty pages have virtually noth- 
ing to say of navy days. The chap- 
lain’s title is used as a springboard into 
the fleld of modern apologetics, and 
the fourteen chapters form a series of 
instructions for both Catholics and 
non-Catholics. The points are thrust 
home with persuasive reason, an occa- 
sional appeal to a Brooklyn back- 
ground and the logic of one who has 
devoted much of his life to teaching. 
The sane and sensible position of Cath- 
olics and the need of a “little thought” 
on the religious aspects of marriage, 
birth control, education, race and 
economic problems is forcibly pre- 
sented. The experience of years in 
the priesthood and of months with 
straight-thinking G.I.’s (general issue 
service man) has gone into this book. 
“Tolerance and Truth” is an outstand- 
ing chapter with a different and ma- 
ture approach to one of our national 
difficulties, the race problem. Some of 
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the longer paragraphs should be broken 
up for easier reading, but all in all this 
is a compact and illuminating book of 
Catholic apologetics. 

His Mercy Endureth Forever. By 
Katherine Burton. (Tarrytown, N. Y.: 
The Sisters of Mercy). Katherine Bur- 
ton has written an interesting history 
of the apostolate of the Sisters of 
Mercy in New York City during the 
past one hundred years for which His 
Eminence Cardinal Spellman has writ- 
ten a Foreword. After a brief sketch 
of Mother McAuley’s Irish foundation, 
she describes the arrival in New York 
City, May 14, 1946, of Mother Agnes 
O’Connor and five Sisters of Mercy. 
We are given clear-cut portraits of the 
various superiors, a detailed list of the 
Community’s foundations, an accurate 
record of their apostolic works— 
homes for the aged, dependent boys 
and girls, and business women; sum- 
mer camps for children; educational 
work in our parochial and high 
schools. Father Isaac Hecker was their 
spiritual director and retreat master 
from 1851 to 1860. He used to insist 
upon the Sisters praying for the non- 
Catholics of the United States. He 
urged them to have “hearts as large as 
that of Christ, to embrace all with it, 
and pray for all for whom He died.” 

Paradise Hunters. By Rev. W. Kane, 
S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.00). The theme of this thoughtful, 
spiritual treatise is the drama of our 
lost paradise, and our restless striving 
to get it back. Men crave for wealth, 
comfort, renown and power, seeking 
happiness here and now, but the Gos- 
pel tells us that perfect happiness is 
to be found only in the world to 
come. The way to attain it con- 
sists in dying in the state of grace. 
In a dozen chapters Father Kane gives 
us a Christian view of our trou- 
bled world. He says many a wise 
thing with regard to modern schemes 
of education, the good and evil of 
labor unions, the various versions of 
democracy, the malice of divorce and 
birth control, the curse of materialism, 
the religion of humanity, the value of 
religious vows, the need of prayer, the 
acquiring of the moral and theological 
virtues. 

The Road from Olivet. By Edward 
F. Murphy. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50). It has been a 
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fashion of late years among novelists 
to contrast the pure lives and the 
sublime teachings of the early Chris- 
tians with the cruelty, lust and idol- 
atry of pagan Rome. Like the authors 
of the apochryphal gospels, they allow 
their imagination to invent all sorts of 
impossible happenings to satisfy the 
curiosity of the unthinking. We found 
it hard to admire the Magdalene of 
The Scarlet Lily, the overpraised pred- 
ecessor of The Road from Olivet. We 
find it still harder to accept the Mag- 
dalene of the latter, “a plaster figure 
portrayed without a glimmer of 
subtlety,” as a recent reviewer has 
said. Why against all tradition and 
probability make Magdalene an apos- 
tle of Rome before the coming of St. 
Peter and St. Paul? Why annoy us 
with pseudo-miracles that have no his- 
torical basis? Why picture so vividly 
Magdalene’s temptation to commit sui- 
cide, when threatened with rape by a 
drunken sailor? Why does her con- 
vert Roman lover become an apostate 
so easily? 

The Official Catholic Directory Anno 
Domini 1946 (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $6.00-$8.00). With a listing of 
24,000,000 Catholics in these United 
States, and the largest number of 
priests ever recorded, this year’s Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory appears in its 
same fine format and with the many 
clarifying features that have been 
added in recent years. The erection 
of the Diocese of Omaha into an Arch- 
diocese and the elevation of four mem- 
bers of our Hierarchy to the Cardinal- 
ate were the important changes made 
here in 1945. The over all picture is 
one of gratifying growth with a de- 
crease in but one category,—there are 
five fewer protective institutions. 
Again we are grateful to the publishers 
for an indispensable working tool, pro- 
duced at the cost of much “sweat and 
tears,” if not “blood,” and again we 
are impelled to ask the question, why 
do 24,000,000 of us count for so little 
in moral and political leadership? 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Good Fight. 
By Manuel Luis Quezon. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. $4.00). Every 
American will read with intense inter- 
est this intimate, outspoken, well-writ- 
ten autobiography of the late pres- 
ident of the Philippines. He was born 
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in Baler an obscure island village, in 
1878. His parents were both teachers, 
receiving the modest salary of twelve 
pesos ($6.00) a month, and dependent 
for their upkeep upon a two acre rice 
paddy. Despite their poverty they 
managed to send Manuel to Manila for 
his schooling. In 1889 he joined the 
rebels under Aguinaldo, and fought 
valiantly against the United States until 
he realized that his country’s future 
depended upon that country, and sur- 
rendered. For fifty years Quezon was 
the untiring champion of Philippine 
independence, urging his people effec- 
tively to merit it by their loyalty to the 
United States. Among his many friends 
were our Presidents and, above all, 
General MacArthur by whose side he 
stood on the rock of Corregidor, and 
whom he followed to Australia after 
the fall of Bataan. Quezon died while 
on a visit to the United States in Aug- 
ust, 1944. He will ever be held in 
veneration by his people. 

In the First Watch. By William Mc- 
Fee (New York: Random House. 
$3.00). Looking at the long list of Mc- 
Fee novels it is difficult, until you open 
these pages, to remember that first and 
last the man was a seagoing engineer, 
the sea not his avocation but his voca- 
tion. That he is a successful novelist 
and critic detracts not a whit from the 
main fact. In In the First Watch he re- 
constructs for us the savor of life on 
British tramp steamers in the early 
years of the century. It was the time 
of McFee’s youth and he was, at once, 
making his way in steam and writing 
his first novel. He holds tenaciously 
to the sting of salt water and writes of 
it as well as if it were but yesterday 
instead of, as he reminds us, a tale of 
long ago. Few of his engineer con- 
temporaries possessed Mr. McFee’s gift 
of curiosity, his love of books and 
awareness of life beyond the engines 
and the sea. The book is autobio- 
graphical and nostalgic although all 
the characters are composite. It will 
repay those whom the sea lures. While 
written with artistic restraint it is by 
nature a rather robust narrative; the 
life of men in tramps around 1900 was 
not drawing room stuff. 

Ho for Heaven. Man’s Changing 
Attitude Towards Death. By Virginia 
Moore. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00). Montaigne once wrote, 
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“Neither is there anything of which IL 
am so inquisitive and delighted to in- 
form myself as to the manner of men’s 
deaths—their words, looks and bear- 
ings. If I were a writer of books, I 
would compile a register, with com- 
ments of various human deaths.” Miss 
Moore has compiled such a register, 
going to India, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
Europe and the United States for copy. 
She cites the last words, the last looks, 
and the last bearings of philosophers, 
theologians, saints, statesmen, poets, 
kings’ mistresses. According to their 
moods and their religion men meet 
death with calmness, courage, fear, 
terror, indifference, defiance, religious 
certainty. Miss Moore is often flippant 
and inaccurate in discussing Catholic 
doctrine; v.g., hell and the Sacrament 
of Penance, the Eucharist and Extreme 
Unction, but she sins out of ignorance 
not out of malice. Rather farfetched 
too are her so-called fashions of dying 
according to the centuries. 

Planning Ahead. By The National 
Program Staff. (Washington: Nation- 
al Catholic Community Service, USO). 
This volume puts between covers four 
years experience in planned recrea- 
tional programs gained by the workers 
of the National Catholic Community 
Service, Member Agent, USO. It will 
be useful in group work long after the 
Agency breaks up. It covers Religious 
Program, General Activities, Periodic 
Program, Discussion Groups and ap- 
propriate programs for every month 
in the year. Each has been tried and 
found practical in greater or less de- 
gree. NCCS workers found it invalu- 
able and those who carry on similar 
work will discover in it a useful tool. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Flying 
High. Life and Letters of a Young 
Catholic Hero of World War II., F/O 
Edward Neil Sadler, by James M. 
Darby, S.M.; Come and See! or Through 
the Looking-glass, by the Monks of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey; Follow Christ. Vo- 
cation Number, 1946, edited by Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B. (25 cents each); Eu- 
charistic Christ, Prayers of Prepara- 
tion and Thanksgiving for each day of 
the month, translated by Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. (10 cents); Manual of 
the Servants of Mary according to the 
Spirit and the Methods of the Servant 
of God William Joseph Chaminade; 
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The Rugged Rock, by Father Jerome, 
O.S.B, (St. Meinrad, Ind: The Grail). 
The Soul: What Is It?; Is the Will 
Free?; Shall We Live Again?, by John 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D.; Industry at the 
Crossroads, by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5.cents 
each). Our Life in Christ, by William 
J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. (Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. 25 
cents). Love on Pilgrimage, by Rt, 
Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen (25 cents); 
Happiness and Order, by Rev. Robert 
Slavin, O.P.; Hail, Holy Queen, by Very 
Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C. (20 
cents each), Catholic Hour addresses, 
Feb. 2, 1946, to May 26, 1946; The 
Catholic Nurse Makes the Holy Hour, 
by Rev. Leo F. Griffin (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 10 
cents). Unity Octave. Sermons (Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.: The Graymoor Press). Why, 
Catholics Should Read the Bible (St. 
Paul, Minn.: The E, M. Lohmann Co.).. 
Songs of the Great “O”s, by Tom Piper 
(London: M. Bleaden. 6d,). 

The World We Want, by J. J. Walsh, 
S.J. and L. F. Cervantes, S.J. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society. 35 cents). Racial, Myths, by 
Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O.P. (River For- 
est, Ill.: Rosary College). Ninetieth 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America and Affiliated So- 
cieties (St. Louis: Central Bureau 
Press). Recent Social Reforms in Spain 
1939-1945, by Martin Brugarola (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Spanish Embassy). 
Tragedy of a People. Racialism in 
Czecho-Slovakia (New York: Amer- 
ican Friends of Democratic Sudetens, 
25 cents). Report on a Community Re- 
habilitation Service and Center (New 
York: The Baruch Committee on Phy- 
sical Medicine). The National Catholic 


Educational Association Bulletin, May, . 


1946. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Educational Association). 


Russia: Menace or Promise? by Vera, 


Micheles Dean (New York: Forcign 
Policy Association. 25 cents). 
International Conciliation: June, 
1946: The Pursuit of Happiness in the 
Economic and Social Werld. Address 
by the Hon, John G. Winant; Amer- 
ican Policy and the Peace Settlement. 
Statement by the Hon. James F. Byrnes; 
Address by Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 cents). 




















Our Contributors 


“Tue Chaplain Has a Gripe” sounds 
a sharp warning to an unaccountable 
number of Americans who seem 
strangely blind to the danger now 
threatening those ideals and principles 
which have made our country great. 
The Rev. Rosert J. Heaan, C.SS.R., is 
the chaplain speaking and he has well 
earned the right to be heard. Father 
Hearn served for three years in New 
Guinea and the Philippines, living in 
the lines with his men, serving their 
bodily as well as their spiritual needs. 
He was twice wounded and was 
awarded the Purple Heart with Oak 
Leaf cluster, and the Silver Star and 
Bronze Star for gallantry in action. He 
is now stationed at Fort Jay. 

A war has been lost and won since 
we last heard from an old and valued 
English contributor, FatHer C. C. 
MARTINDALE, S.J. His many readers on 
this side of the Atlantic will welcome 
his return to our pages, especially as 
he writes of his friend and fellow au- 
thor, “Maurice Baring.” Father Mar- 
tindale is back once more in London 
after being confined for five years in 
Norway where he was caught at the 
outbreak of the war. 

WE are particularly pleased to pre- 
sent FuLToN OvursLer’s “The Beggar 
of St. Jude” for it recounts in a most 
entertaining fashion the splendid work 
of an old friend of ours, Father Harold 
Purcell, among the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama. Mr. Oursler, 
a convert to the Church, has traveled 
and lectured widely; he has been 
Senior Editor of The Reader’s Digest 
since 1944 and is the author of Three 
Things We Can Believe In, A Skeptic 
in the Holy Land and many detective 
stories. He has broadcasted frequently 
on National networks; his recent ad- 
dresses on the Catholic Hour met with 
enthusiastic comment. 

WHEN we wished to add our tribute 
this tercentenary year to the memory 
of St. Isaac Jogues, our thoughts nat- 
urally turned to the Rev. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., whose life of the martyr, 
Saint Among Savages is being reissued 





in a special edition in honor of the 
300th anniversary of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionary’s death and his discovery of 
Lake George. Father Talbot, formerly 
editor of America, is in charge of the 
Tercentenary Celebrations in this Prov- 
ince and is also busily engaged on a 
life of St. Jean de Brébeuf. He is now 
stationed at Georgetown University. 

ALTHOUGH “Self-Knowledge and 
Education” is his first contribution to 
our pages, the Rev. Louis A. RYAN, 
O.P., has written for The Thomist, 
Dominicana, The Holy Name Journal 
and The Torch. Father Ryan received 
his degree of S.T.Lr., from the Domin- 
ican College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., and his 
M.A. from the Catholic University. He 
is at present head of the Department 
of Sociology and Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Social Science at St. Mary 
of the Springs College, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Since writing A Blind University 
Graduate’s “Impressions of a War Fac- 
tory” for us in March of last year, we 
are very happy to hear that ELIZABETH 
W. WHITEHEAD has had substantial lit- 
erary success in being awarded first 
prize in a literary competition for her 
novel Adventurous Exile which is soon 
to be published. The scene is laid in 
Brittany and the Convent of the story 
is the Couvent Ste. Anne described in 
her present contribution, “France in 
Retrospect.” 

A SECRETARY by profession, but a 
writer by choice, Mary CATHERINE 
Curry appears for the first time in our 
pages with her delicately imaginative 
“The Evening Before Departure.” Miss 
Curry’s ambition is to become a pro- 
fessional fiction writer and playwright 
and she spends her leisure moments in 
writing, acting and directing plays, 
dramatic sketches and monologues. 
She is a resident of Altoona, Pa. 

Joun A. Harpon, S.J., writes us that 
his article “Prophets of Error” is the 
result of a considerable amount of 
study of what he considers to be an 
acute problem in American education. 
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We agree, and commend its serious 
reading especially to those about to 
enter secular institutions of learning 
this Fall. Mr. Hardon is finishing his 
second year Theology, besides special- 
izing in chemistry and doing graduate 
work at the University of Detroit dur- 
ing the summer. He will be ordained 
next June. 

An Army Dental Officer since 1934, 
Roy L. Boprng, Jr., went to the Philip- 
pines in 1939. He served in Manila, 
Corregidor and Bataan where he was 
captured April 9, 1942. His “Prisoner 
of War Diary,” the second part of 
which we present this month, is a con- 
densation of a much longer diary ac- 
tually kept on the prison ships and 
smuggled through prison camps. 

In our Ball and Cross Department 
this month, ALicz Mooney, a teacher at 
the Philadelphia School of Office Train- 
ing and Editor of the Voice of Prouille, 
writes of the “Laywomen’s Retreat 
Movement” which is holding its Sixth 
Biennial Congress next month. And 
HELEN WALKER Homan, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information and a con- 
tributor of ours through the years re- 
minds us that “The USO Follows 
Through” and that although the war is 
over, one million American men are 
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still in the service of their country and 
need our co-operation 
campaign to be launched this Fall, 

Poets: 


Co-President of the Poetry Society of 
Virginia, sends us her “In a Deserted 
House” from her home in Lynnhaven, 
Va. GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT is 
the daughter of N. M. Bennett whose 
name is familiar to our readers. Miss 
Bennett’s poems have received the 
Anna Branch and the Louise Critten- 
den Moseley medals, the Women’s 
Poets’ Prize and the Ruth Rice Award. 
She is the author of Etched in Words 
and a contributor to numerous maga- 
zines. The same Maryknoll Sister who 
gave us the unforgettably lovely Christ- 
mas poem in December, 1944, again 
reveals her delicate artistry in “I 
Would Be Thy Dove.” Sister’s previ- 
ous poem was republished in the 
Herald-Tribune’s “Week in Verse.” 
JEANNETTE A. VAN Loan (“Wonder of 
Bone”) follows the family tradition of 
teaching; her mother and grandmother 
were also of “The Goodly Fellowship.” 
SHIRLEY DILLon (Mrs. Ropert SHEL- 
LEY) Waite (“Like Drifts of Snow”) 
is an old contributor, a resident of 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Bayan M. O’Rettry, writer and critic, Sayville, N. ¥Y.; former Director of Camps in the U.S.O.; 


former Editor of The Franciscan. 
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Exrzasera Watsu, M.A., writer and research worker, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Mary Sinton (Mrs. JoHN 7 
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